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BEGIN, IN THIS ISSUE, A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH WE 
PREDICT WILL SET THE STANDARDS OF PROCEDURE IN BANK 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL THROUGHOUT THE 1940'S. 


INTER-BANK RELATIONS 


THE DUAL OPPORTUNITIES IN CORRESPONDENT 
BANK RELATIONS ARE ANALYZED IN A 
NOTABLY CONCISE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE MANNER. 
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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATIGQN 


THAT EARN DIVIDENDS 


oe of banks are enjoying extra dividends of apprecia- 
tion and customer good will by supplying Todd Super-Safety 
Checks—by telling depositors why they supply them—and by call- 
ing attention to their features of distinction and safety: 


L Super-Safety Checks have an unexcelled writing surface. 


2. Super-Safety colors are clean and attractive. The paper is crisp 
and strong, and the lithographing is expertly done. 


3. Attempts at fraudulent alteration of Super-Safety, by means of 
ink eradicator, destroy the surface design and develop the can- 
celling words VOID. 


4. Super-Safety insurance further protects banks and depositors 
against loss from frauds these checks are designed to prevent. 


Furnishing depositors with these distinctive, safe checks is one of 
the many things a bank can do to please present and prospective 
customers. We have described twenty-four more in our booklet, 
“Two Dozen Ways To Make Friends For A Bank.” Would you like 
a copy, gratis? No obligation. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





It’s Specialized= 


To fit your need for complete, accurate, 
and reliable business information. 


It’s Convenient= 


On your desk it is an accurate ready ref- 
erence on security, grain, petroleum, coal, 
livestock and commodity quotations. 


It’s Concise= 


Avoiding massive generalities, saving your 
time because it gives you the business 
facts you need in the most usable form. 


It’s Informative= 


Reporting conditions in all fields of indus- 
try and finance—covering Washington 
developments completely and without bias. 


It’s Worth Investigating— 


If you are not now a daily reader of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, write for 
three consecutive copies—we will gladly 
send them to you without charge. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


ND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue Chicago 


“The business man’s daily newspaper” 
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THE BANKER'S CHOICE FOR CONSUMER CREDIT COLLECTIONS 


Bank identification prevents mis-mailing of payments Numerical control 
: Accurate 
Fast 
Positive 
Customers’ illegible 
writing no handicap 
Consecutively numbered coupons 
synchronizes order of payment 
for both customer and bank 


Permanently designates all 
“amounts due" in advance, 
eliminating errors and dis- 
ilies couraging partial payments 
con be 
entered here 


WHER PROPERLY STAM 

Tes STUB Is A RECHPT 

FOR THE AMOUNT OF YOUR 

PAYMERT, SHOWN : 
cover 


Patent No. 2010724 


One operation designates complete monthly schedules for 
entire period of loan. Monthly dotes are staggered on 
coupon. 


£9 
ao verivenr Sheoearammarats 
One operation designates day due dates for entire 
loon Each coupon repects day dates. 


Rand MSNally & Company offer banks 


a proved service that.... 


SIMPLIFIES COLLECTIONS 


of PERSONAL LOANS e TIME PAYMENTS ¢ MORTGAGES 


Banks everywhere are installing this tried 
and proved economic system for collecting 
personal loans, mortgage payments, time 
payments on automobiles, equipment and 
appliance loans, and similar types of 
consumer credit collections. 

This system enables you to set up, in 
less than half a minute, the entire coupon 
schedule of payments at the time the loan 
is made. Each coupon in the customer's 
book represents a payment due and 
shows amount, month, and day of month 
it is due. 

No advance mailing of payment due 


notices—no mailing back of customer's 
record books—no necessity for getting 
ledger card from the file for each trans- 
action—effective discouragement of par- 
tial payments—greater speed at the 
teller's window—accounts filed by control 
number for quick positive handling—these 
are but some of the money-saving features 
of this efficient, practical system. 

Investigate this modern collection system 
for banks, both large and small. Write 
today for further information, or to have 
our sales representative in your banking 
district call on you. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems Division 


New York 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


San Francisco 
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CasH AND Due From BANKS ... . . « « « « « «+ $1,208,137,695.47 
BuLLION ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT .... . . «© © « « 6,841,148.65 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
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Y DEFINITION, “control’’ 

means to check or regulate; 

exercise restraining influence 
over; hold from action; curb. 

Its value in management work is 
evidenced by its importance in the 
“triangle of management” which 
consists of: 

1. Sound policies. 

2. An effective organization. 

3. A control which insures that 
these policies are carried out and 
which measures the degree of re- 
sults produced. 

Technically correct controls, in- 
telligently applied are the greatest 
aid which management can have in 
the development and maintenance 
of strong banking institutions with 
ample earning power. It might be 
said that such controls are essen- 
tial to present day bank manage- 
ment if the banking units are to 
accomplish their intended objec- 
tives. Highly developed controls 
will: 

1. Aid in the determination of 
sound policies and detecting and 
eliminating unsound ones. 

2. Prevent the deterioration of 
assets and the acceptance of non- 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


I. How Management Controls Aid Directors 


This, the first of a series of exceptional articles on bank management, portrays 
an important basis for improved administrative procedure for directors. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Adviser to Banks 


qualifying types. This keeps losses 
at a minimum and avoids “frozen” 
conditions. 

3. Detect and remedy unprofitable 
and loss producing activities. 

4. Maintain the expense of doing 
business within the bounds neces- 
sary to yield an adequate profit. 

5. Foster the development of a 
well co-ordinated, energetic, co- 
operative, loyal, and self-perpetuat- 
ing organization. 

6. Guard against non-compliance 
with banking laws and regulations. 

Moreover, they will give a specific, 
factual answer to the questions: 
“What have we _ accomplished?” 
“Where have we failed?” “Who is 
responsible for successes and for 
failures?” 

The accompanying chart indicates 
the position and relationship of the 
control functions to the other 
major functions of bank manage- 
ment. In the illustration, the simple 
case of a pure commercial bank is 


Every director —every executive officer—can benefit by 


a careful study and restudy of this series of articles. 









shown, that is, a bank with only 
the deposit and fund conversion (or 
investment) activities. Regardless, 
however, of how many other types 
of business a bank may transact, 
the principle is the same. For ex- 
ample: if an institution has a trust 
department, certain controls will be 
necessary for effective operation. 


The board of directors is held re- 
sponsible for the successful man- 
agement of the institution by its 
stockholders and the supervising 
agencies. The most important task 
of such a board is the formulation 
of sound policies. The board’s chief 
function is one of administration, for 
administration is the function con- 
cerned in the determination of 
policy. 

Management is the function con- 
cerned in the execution of policy. 
In practically all of the larger 
banking institutions, and in many 
of the smaller ones, the manage- 
ment is “hired’’, that is, neither the 
officers nor employees are substan- 
tial stockholders and but few of 
them are members of the board of 
directors. The board gives author- 
ity to the managing personnel to 








The Wide Experience Of The Author 


ROBABLY no other one man has studied the 
activities of as many banks from the manage- 
ment standpoint as has H. N. Stronck. 

For many years, he was president of the H. N. 
Stronck Co. which audited the policies and methods 
of hundreds of banks for the purpose of improving 
management technique. 

He was Senior Executive Officer of the F. D. I. C. 
and aided in organizing and operating that in- 
stitution. 

He aided in organizing the first Regional Bank 
Management conferences of the American Bankers 
Association, and was the keynote speaker at many 
of them. 

He aided in the preparation of a substantial 
number of the educational pamphlets issued by 
the Bank Management Commission of the A. B. A. 

He was president of a bank in Arizona. 

He has served many small banks as well as some 
of the largest, and is now consultant on manage- 


ment subjects to a number including American 
Trust Co., San Francisco; Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

He is author of two outstanding books: Bank 
Administration, and Bank Loan Management, pub- 
lished by Rand M¢Nally and Co. 

Bankers Monthly is proud to present to its readers 
what its editors believe to be the most notable series 
of articles on banking ever written. 

This series is notable because it is designed from 
the wide experience of the country’s most out- 
standing consultant on bank administration. 

It is notable because it is on the most important 
subject in present day asset and expense control for 
the increase of profits. 

It is destined to do more for improving the profits 
of individual banks than anything yet published. 

It is practical—authoritative—applicable to banks 
of any size. 


execute the policies determined by 
the board, yet this transfer of 
authority to the executive officers 
does not relieve the directors of the 
responsibility imposed upon them 
by both law and custom, to prud- 
ently and diligently administer the 
affairs of the institution. 

As a result of the banking crisis, 
most bank directors now realize 
this point more fully than ever be- 
fore, and the right kind of board 
now surrounds itself with protec- 
tive devices. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that they have lost 
faith in their officers. With the 
many new laws and regulations 
imposed upon banks in _ recent 
years, it behooves the directors to 
make certain that the management 
conforms to these so that no undue 
criticism is placed on the directors 
for non-conformity. 


It is the duty of management to 
organize so that these policies may 
be carried out in an effective 
manner. Organization includes per- 
sonnel, equipment, methods and 
procedures. But more important 
still is the process of so combining 
the work of individuals and groups 
as to provide the most efficient, sys- 
tematic, positive and co-ordinated 
application of the available effort. 

Administration defines the goal; 
management strives toward it; 
organization is the machine of man- 
agement in its achievement of the 
ends determined by administration. 

The process of commercial bank- 
ing may be divided into two func- 
tional groups: 


1. The deposit function includes 
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the acceptance of deposits, the col- 
lection of deposited items, the pay- 
ing out of deposited funds, and the 
recording of the transactions in- 
volved. 

2. The fund conversion, or invest- 
ment, function comprises’ the 
proper investment of the available 
deposit and capital funds and the 
proper administration of the assets 
involved. 


It is the duty of the general man- 


How Internal Control 
Benefits Directors 


l. Aid in the determination of 
sound policies and detect and 
eliminate unsound ones. 


2. Prevent the deterioration of 
assets and the acceptance of 
non-qualifying types. This keeps 
losses at a minimum and avoids 
“frozen” conditions. 


3. Detect and remedy unprof- 
itable and loss producing activ- 
ities. 


4, Maintain the expense of do- 
ing business within the bounds 
necessary to yield an adequate 
profit. 


5. Foster the development of 
a well co-ordinated, energetic, 
co-operative, loyal, and self- 
perpetuating organization. 


6. Guard against non-compli- 
ance with banking laws and 
regulations. 


agement to see that the income de- 
rived from these assets (less the 
cost of conversion and asset admin- 
istration) is great enough to absorb 
the expense of the deposit function, 
less reimbursed service charges, 
and leave a sufficient profit margin 
to provide for ample loss reserves 
and yield a satisfactory return on 
the capital investment. 

In order to satisfactorily use this 
earning formula, it is necessary for 
the fund conversion management 
to: 

1. Keep the available funds prof- 
itably employed. 

2. Spread the risk by proper 
diversification of assets, 

3. Provide the necessary liquidity 
to meet the demands of the deposi- 
tors at all times, 

4. Prevent the acquisition of sub- 
normal assets, so that loss reserves 
may be kept at a minimum. 

It is necessary for the manage- 
ment of the deposit function to: 

1. Organize personnel, equipment, 
methods and procedures on a basis 
which will result in a low per-item 
cost of operation and render to the 
depositor a rapid and accurate serv- 
ice. 

2. Secure an adequate return 
from the depositors for this service 
rendered to them. 

This return may be in the form of 
a sufficiently large balance so that 
the income from its usage will 
reimburse the bank for the service 
and leave a profit margin; or when 
this is not the case, to charge for 
the excess service rendered on a 
basis to yield a fair profit. 

Although the earning formula 
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POLICY DETERMINATION 


(Administration) 


eg 
Wala liner = 


Organization and Personnel Management 


FUND CONVERSION OR INVESTMENT 


(Asset administration and management) 


and the theory of its application ap- 
pear simple, many complicated 
problems are involved and it is in 
the solution of these problems that 
bank management controls play an 
important part. 

Since there are two major func- 
tions in the commercial banking 
process, and since there is but little 
relationship of one to the other from 
an operating procedure standpoint, 
there are two types of internal con- 
trol functions. One is asset control 
which regulates fund conversion 
management. The other is operat- 
ing control which regulates deposit 
Management. Since the _ control 
functions neither manage nor op- 
erate, they are in a position to ren- 
der an unbiased, factual opinion to 
the administrative group as to the 
results of the functions which they 
control. Furthermore, the informa- 
tion gathered by them is of ines- 
timable value to the general man- 
agement in directing executive 
procedures. However, the control 
functions should not be dominated 
by the executive management. 
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Otherwise, they will lose their 
significance. They must remain 
independent activities, responsible 
only to the board of directors. 

In spite of the fact that the board 
has the responsibility for the proper 
management of the institution, in 
most instances, the majority of the 
board members are not executive 
officers of the institution and they 
have but a limited amount of their 
time available for the exercise of 
their duties and responsibilities. 

Internal control functions will 
supplement the work of each direc- 
tor. That is, they check as to the 
application of policies formulated 
by the board and observe results as 
the individual directors might do 
themselves if they had the time and 
detailed technical knowledge. The 
examiners of the regulatory bodies 
attempt to give the board an inde- 
pendent opinion as to the condition 
of the institution in their semi- 
annual, or annual, reports of exam- 
ination. 

In addition, at times, some boards 
of directors engage outside auditors 


DEPOSIT AND PAYMENT 


(Operations) 


for an independent check. These 
are intermittent, and at best, can- 
not supplant the effectiveness of 
continuous internal controls. In 
many instances, such periodic in- 
spections eliminate only the effect; 
seldom the cause. 

Directors have been held respon- 
sible for: 


1. Want of ordinary care in super- 
vising the work of the officers, 

2. Failure to use reasonable effort 
to collect slow or doubtful loans, 

3. Permitting extravagant or im- 
proper expenditures, 

4. Ultra vires acts, 

5. Accepting improperly secured 
loans, 

6. Allowing poor investments to 
be made. 


And many other violations of 
laws, or principles’ of prudent 
management. Properly developed 
and effectively operated internal 
control functions will guard against 
such happenings. The director can 
act as a director and not as a figure- 

(Continued on page 497) 
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How City And Country Banks Work Together 


While wondering why depositors have not used more of the bank’s loan service, some 
country bankers have neglected to use the services to which they are entitled from 
the city correspondents. Here are reminders of some of the services to ask for. 


N MANY respects, the relation- 

ship between a small bank and 

its correspondent is similar to 
the relationship between a bank 
and one of its commercial deposi- 
tors. There are many services that 
a bank can render a commercial de- 
positor. Likewise, there are numer- 
ous services that a large city bank 
can render its smaller correspond- 
ents. It is able to do this, not be- 
cause it is necessarily a _ better 
managed bank than its correspond- 
ents, but simply because of its size 
it has a more specialized personnel 
and has had broader experience. 

For example, consider the matter 
of banking laws and regulations, 
which are constantly becoming more 
complex. Regulation Q concerning 
the payment of interest, Regulation 
U governing the lending of money 
on securities, and the regulations 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
governing bank investments are 
only a few of the laws that affect 
operations. The question is: “How 
do these and other laws apply to the 
individual bank?” 


Many laws depend upon inter- 
pretation for their meaning. Regu- 
lation Q was an example of this 
type of legislation. It was nearly 
two years before this law was 
finally interpreted by the Federal 
Reserve Board and then it later 
reversed its original interpretation. 
In the meantime, some bankers 
were of the opinion that the law 
meant one thing while others were 
contending that it meant something 
else. Large banks could not have 
interpreted this law for its corre- 
spondents, but it was familiar with 
all the developments and could 
have advised what steps were being 
taken until its meaning could be 
ascertained. Fortunately, not all 
laws are so indefinite and the legal 
department, or a department man- 
ager of a large bank, can advise 
how most laws would apply to the 
individual institution. For obvious 
reasons they cannot take the place 
of a legal counsel, but because of 
specialized study they can usually 
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By JOHN HAND 


Vice President, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


make an application of the banking 
law. 

We know that ever increasing 
taxes are digging deeper and 
deeper into the bank’s earnings. A 
large bank would not advise its 
correspondent to take advantage of 
loop holes in the law to avoid taxa- 
tion, but the laws themselves grant 
exemptions and perfectly legal 
deductions that should be taken 
wherever possible. Taxes consti- 
tute an important item in the ex- 
pense account of any bank. They 
are so important to the large bank 
that they have selected capable 
men who make a study of taxes that 
apply to banks. 

Soon after the R. F. C. became 
such a large stockholder in banks, 
our institution, by constantly fol- 


lowing such items, learned that a 
bill was going to be introduced in 
Congress that would allow divi- 
dends paid to the R. F. C. to be 
deducted for tax purposes and that, 
pending the passage of the bill, 
such deductions were being allowed. 
While we did not circularize our 
correspondents and advise them to 
take this deduction, several small 
banks came to us and we were able 
to save them considerable money 
on this particular item. Another 
bank that came to us for assistance 
had foreclosed some property on 
which it was not taking deprecia- 
tion. Having had some experience 
with foreclosed real estate, we had 
learned that such a _ deduction 
would be allowed even though no 
charge-off had been made on the 
bank’s books. We were glad to pass 
the information along. Naturally, 
we were glad to feel that we had 
been of real service to these banks. 

There was a time when banks 
paid very little attention to oper- 
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1. A city bank has facilities 
for quickly gathering first hand 
information about laws and reg- 
ulations and is glad to share this 
information with correspondents. 


2. Tax requirements include 
many exemptions which are well 
known to officials of city banks 
but may be overlooked by 
others. 


3. Operating officers make 
more intensive studies of new 
equipment and often advise with 
their out-of-town friend or train 
their employees in the use of 
new devices. 


4. City bank officers have per- 


ations, but then there was a market 
for more money than the bankers 
could supply, and the interest rates, 
of course, were high. As a result, 
earnings were good and the ex- 
pense of operations was merely 
taken for granted. In recent years, 
however, good loans have become 
scarce and good rates scarcer. As 
bank earnings declined, operating 
costs began to loom larger and 
larger in the earnings statement. 
Today bank operations are no 
longer a routine. In the large banks 
they have been elevated into the 
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Why City Correspondents Can Be Helpful To Their Depositing Banks 


sonal friends among the execu- 
tives of large corporations and 
can have a valuable influence 
in their placing of branch house 
accounts. 


5. Through personal contacts 
with city buyers, bank execu- 
tives frequently find markets for 
products produced in country 
towns. 


6. The larger bank is always 
willing to co-operate in helping 
a correspondent to control those 
local loans which go beyond the 
legal limit. 


7. City officers spend more 
time in studying bonds and mar- 


hands of an official of the bank who 
specializes in their technique. De- 
tailed studies are made of systems 
and equipment to determine which 
are more applicable to specific op- 
erations. Through these studies, the 
larger banks have been able to 
adopt ideas which have materially 
reduced operating costs. 

Continual research by banks and 
the increasing competition among 
suppliers of bank equipment will 
no doubt produce ways of further 
reducing costs within the near 
future. 


Large banks are sending 





kets for their own needs and 
are glad to share what they 
learn. 


- 


8. Other services are: 
a. New loan ideas. 


3 b. Credit information. 
c. Safe keeping of securi- 
ties. 
d. Foreign exchange facil- 
ities. 
e. Personal assistant to 


country bank customers 
visiting the city. 
f. Information on business 
trends, corporation pro- 
cedure, sources of com- 
mercial paper. 


officers and employees to every sec- 
tion of the country in search of 
these ideas. The results of these 
efforts are available to any small 
bank that asks for them. Therefore, 
it is a good idea for the small bank 
to check its operating methods occa- 
sionally with its larger correspond- 
ents as it might pick up some ideas 
that would be of considerable 
worth in dollars and cents. 

Perhaps one of the most tangible 
ways a large bank can help its 
correspondent is in the securing of 
new accounts. New industries fre- 
quently seek small towns in which 
to establish themselves, and national 
concerns are constantly broadening 
the scope of their operations 
through branches. Competition for 
these accounts is frequently keen 
and a recommendation from a large 
bank can sometimes throw the 
account to one of its correspond- 
ents. Where the large bank can 
consistently do so, it is glad to make 
such a recommendation. Many 
times during the past few years, 
we have had such inquiries. 

It is not at all unusual for one 
of the customers of a small bank 
to be seeking an outlet for his 
products. A letter to a correspond- 
ent bank describing his merchandise 
and how he wishes to dispose of it 
might bring results. The larger 
banker, through his acquaintance 
with brokers and dealers, and his 
wide knowledge of markets, is able 
to give valuable assistance along 
this line. 

By no means do all of the advan- 
tages of the relationship flow in one 


(Continued on page 493) 
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OW, by changing the size of 
H the customer statement and 

ledger sheet, the Bank of 
America has effected important 
economies in labor and material 
costs, was described in a recent 
issue of Bankers Monthly (March, 
1939). Judging from the many let- 
ters of inquiry which followed pub- 
lication of the article, this is a sub- 
ject of live interest to bankers. 

More recently the Bank of Amer- 
ica made another important im- 
provement in the handling of de- 
posit statements, which has resulted 
in additional economies and in 
further improvement of posting 
efficiency. 

This consisted of changing the 
statement date from the first to the 
25th of the month. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement, deposit statements 
are ready for delivery over the 
counter on the second business day 
after the 25th of the month, and 
include only items posted up to 
that time. Deposits received and 
checks paid after the 25th now ap- 
pear on the subsequent month’s 
statement. 

This is a radical departure from 
the customary practice in banks, 
although it is not a particularly new 
innovation in other types of com- 
mercial establishments. In many 
department stores and _ specialty 
shops, the bills rendered on the 
first of the month include items 
posted only to the 25th, or there- 
about. The early closing of the 
books has proved generally bene- 
ficial in eliminating the month-end 
bookkeeping load. Such has been 
the case since the Bank of America 
adopted the new  practice—with 
several additional advantages, such 
as the saving of manpower cost in 
the preparation of the monthly 
statements, saving of postage, and 
the rendering of a better type of 
service to the commercial deposi- 
tors. 

With regard to the last named 
advantage, the point has been espe- 
cially stressed that the changed 
statement date comes at a time 
when depositors normally have the 
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Statement Change Stops Month-End Rush 


Here is an illustration of the fact that a break with custom may often 
result in greatly reducing the time and expense of a necessary service. 


By W. D. YEALLAND 


Assistant to the Cashier, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, California 


smallest number of checks out- 
standing, which in itself facilitates 
the reconcilement of their accounts. 
As was pointed out in the enclosure 
with the statement and cancelled 
checks when the new system was 
inaugurated, there is an important 
advantage in the fact that deposi- 
tors can reconcile their accounts 
just before the end, instead, as 
formerly, after the first of the 
month. 

“We are offering the plan as a 
progressive step,” depositors were 
informed, “bringing your’ bank 
statement date into line with the 
date merchants’ bills are normally 
rendered.” 

With this change the Bank of 
America inaugurated the practice of 
encouraging depositors to call for 
their statements and _ cancelled 
checks, and in this connection de- 
vised a new type of authorization 
card. Customers signing this card 
were requested to indicate whether 
they preferred to call for the state- 
ment and checks, or whether they 
should be mailed or otherwise de- 





Four Steps In 
Inaugurating The Plan 


1. Statements are posted as 
of the 25th of each month. 


2. Advantages of this dating 
were pointed out to the cus- 
tomers. 


3. Customers were asked to 
state in writing whether they 
preferred to call for their state- 
ments or have them mailed. 


4. Those who agreed to call 
were asked to authorize the 
mailing of vouchers 15 days 
after preparation if they were 
not called for. 





livered to them after the closing 
date. 

However, in the case of depositors 
who agreed to call for the statement 
and checks, the provision was added 
authorizing the bank to mail the 
material 15 days after their prepa- 
ration, in the event of failure to 
call for them. This provision in it- 
self has been productive of an econ- 
omy, as it eliminates the filling up 
of files with old statements. The 
saving is important, as the files 
used for this purpose occupy valu- 
able space in the vault. 

The authorization card used for 
this purpose may also be of special 
interest, due to the manner in which 
the new arrangement was impressed 
on the minds of depositors, so as to 
remove any misunderstanding. At 
the bottom of the card, next to the 
signature line, was the notation, 
printed in red ink: “Please read 
carefully before signing.’ Printed 
on top of the card, also in red ink, 
was the following sentence: 
“Authorization for delivery or mail- 
ing of statements and cancelled 
vouchers and of rejected checks, 
and for monthly service charges, 
etc., and agreement requiring ex- 
amination of cancelled vouchers 
and statements.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
majority of depositors signing the 
authorization card preferred to 
call for their statements and can- 
celled checks. Aside from the con- 
siderable saving of postage, this has 
proved to be a most advantageous 
arrangement, in view of the change 
in statement date. 

Formerly, when the statements 
were ready on the first of the month, 
many depositors then called at the 
statement desk, which resulted in a 
peak load frequently requiring ex- 
tra help. Now the period of time in 
which depositors call for their 
statements has been spread out be- 
tween the 27th to the first of the 
subsequent month. This has re- 
sulted in a regular flow of service, 
and at no time is it necessary to 
augment the services of the regular 
statement clerk. 
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The Statement Receipt Card and Authorization Card 
which help this bank avoid month-end congestion. 


In some cases, commercial de- 
positors indicated a desire to have 
checks and deposits posted to the 
first of the month, as in the past, 
this arrangement being preferred 
for accounting reasons. These de- 
positors, however, comprised only 
afraction of one percent of the total 
number, and the rendering of their 
statements as of the first of the 
month did not, therefore, materially 
affect the operation of the new 
posting system. 

To assure prompt mailing or other 
method of delivery immediately 
after preparation of statements and 
vouchers, it was necessary to 
change the addressograph plates. 
The depositors’ instructions were 
reduced to symbols entered on both 
the depositors’ addressograph plates 
and the “Statement Receipt Cards.” 

Thus, the symbol “C M” is now 
used to designate statements which 
are to be mailed monthly if not 
called for within 15 days; “1 M”, 
statements to be mailed immediately 
after their preparation; and “3 M” 
for quarterly statements to be 
Mailed in 15 days if not called for. 
No code marking is used when the 
depositor usually calls for the state- 
ment but has signed no authoriza- 
tion for mailing. 

Also, as previously indicated, be- 
cause of the heavy business on the 
first of the month, it was highly 
desirable that customers call for 
their statements prior to that date. 
To this end, we have adopted the 
practice of displaying signs in the 
lobby from the 27th of the month 
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to the first of the subsequent month, 
reminding depositors that state- 
ments are ready for delivery. In 
relatively fewer instances are state- 
ments now mailed. There has been 
a gradual, but steady reduction of 
mailings, resulting in a consider- 
able saving of postage expense. 
Furthermore, judging from the re- 
actions of depositors, they seem to 
be well satisfied with the present 
arrangement. 

Of particular interest is the man- 
ner in which the new system has 
resulted in the elimination of 
month-end bookkeeping load. This 
is particularly important because of 
the avoiding of costly overtime in 
connection with the preparation of 
the statements. Furthermore, the 
elimination of the usual month-end 
rush automatically removes a source 
of errors. 

One important advantage of clos- 
ing the books on the 25th of the 
month is that, at that time, deposi- 
tors have the smallest number of 
checks outstanding. The bookkeep- 
ers and tellers are not fully occupied 
with current detail, as is the case on 
the first of the month. Therefore, 
the work of preparing the state- 
ments can progress in an even and 
orderly manner, and on the most 
economical basis as regards labor 
cost. 

The procedure of closing the 
books and preparing the statements 
has been greatly simplified. The 
new procedure is as follows: 

After all transactions for the 25th 
of the month have been posted and 
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verified, the balances of all ac- 
counts are transferred to new state- 
ment and ledger sheets. These 
balances are accumulated by ma- 
chine and the totals proved, thus 
verifying the combined total bal- 
ances of the statements about to be 
released, and incidentally verifying 
the combined total balances of the 
new ledger sheets. Only then, are 
the statements and ledgers given to 
the statement clerks. 

The next step is to count the 
checks shown on each statement and 
to post their number to the top right 
hand corner of the statement and 
ledger. The statement clerk, who 
does this, initials the figure thus 
posted. The statement and ledger 
sheets are then separated and the 
statement forms are then put aside 
for further handling. 

This involves counting the checks 
and making sure that the number 
agrees with the figure on the state- 
ment. Each statement is then 
folded, with its checks placed in- 
side. Statements which are to be 
held for delivery over the counter, 
or for mailing at a later date, are 
fastened to their respective “State- 
ment Receipt Cards.” In the case of 
statements intended for immediate 
mailing, these are put aside until 
such time as all of the statements 
have been made up and all the 
checks have been accounted for. In 
this manner, any error can be rec- 
tified before the statements have 
actually gone into the mails. 

The month-end work has also 


(Continued on page 494) 
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REASON — 
LOCAL LOANS! 





A policy and an energetic 
campaign to find loans 
enabled this bank to earn 
good profits in this era 
of low interest rates. 


By HAL G. VINCENT 


Cashier, State Savings Bank, Otsego, Michigan 





ARLY in 1937 we had 25% of 
E our deposits in cash; 35% in 
short-term governments and 
municipal bonds, netting us some- 
thing like 112% interest; with an- 
other 20% in longer term indus- 
trials and utilities which we hoped 
might produce for us around 3% IF 
nothing happened to the market to 
depreciate our principal investment. 
All we could do, we thought, was 
to hire some good investment coun- 
sel so that, if we should be left 
someday holding a bag with a big 
hole in the bottom, at least we 
would have the satisfaction (?) of 
being able to tell our stockholders 
that the officers and directors were 
not entirely to blame for the result- 
ant depreciations. 

Two years ago, this situation con- 
fronted us and we decided to do 
something about it. We concluded 
that we would make an energetic 
effort to get more good, well diver- 
sified local loans. It wasn’t done 
just that easily, of course, but it 
WAS done and this year our net 
operating profit amounted to 23% 
on our capital, 18.7% on invested 
capital, if you please. 

We didn’t send a vice president 
out after banking hours to induce 
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BANK EARNS 23% ON CAPITAL 


some man to take a loan he didn’t 
want or need. Neither did we 
offer our money heedlessly to those 
who, knowing we had lots of it, 
might call at the office for a “hand 
out”. We selected our risks very 
carefully—in fact, so carefully that, 
at the time of our last federal ex- 
amination, we had virtually no 
losses in sight and past due pay- 
ments totaling something like $100. 

But we did get people to ask for 
loans. We did it by many methods, 
the foremost of which was adver- 
tising—the screen, newspaper, pam- 
phlets, and the like. We had not 
only money to lend, but we had it 
for specific purposes. Farmers were 
urged to buy more cows. Through 
the co-operation of the local cream- 
ery, the farmers were informed that 
the bank would help them double 
their herds if they had facilities for 
caring for them, and could repay the 
debt by applying one-third of the 
proceeds of the entire milk sales. 
We announced this plan through the 
farmers associations, at auction 
sales, and through pamphlets dis- 
tributed for us by the creamery it- 
self. Then we stood by the agree- 
ment. Thousands of dollars have 
been invested in these self-liquidat- 
ing loans which have proved to be 
very popular among the farmers. 

Now, it has always irked me to 
see those auto finance companies 
take good automobile loans out of 
our community on terms returning 
upwards of 12% interest, then turn 
around and offer me 1% per annum 
for the use of my money. “That 
middleman is too fat,” says I. “I’m 
going to finance cars, too!” 

There may be pitfalls to the busi- 
ness, but in the six years we have 
been lending on automobiles we 
haven’t discovered them, and we 
have had our share of the volume, 
too. It is true that we have been 
tempted at times to provide our 
dealers with an outlet for practically 
everything they sell, but on saner 
thought, we elected to adhere to the 
selection of the risks. The dealer 
might say, and often does, “If you 
can’t take our poor stuff along with 
the good, we can’t give you any.” 
That’s a logical stand, but what can 
a dealer do if the good risk car 
buyer insists upon financing at the 
bank at the slightly lower rates and 





where he has already established 
his credit? So we advertise $5 per 
year per $100 on new cars if the 
purchaser’s equity is at least one- 
third, his character and reputation 
are satisfactory, and he has the 
ability to meet the required monthly 
payments. That, by the way, gives 
us the same return offered by the 
FHA Title I loans. 

Did we pass up the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration program as be- 
ing too bothersome and of little 
value perhaps to us in our small 
community? Not by a jugful! Here 
was another chance to put out some 
more of our idle money at a very 
good rate of interest. Having al- 
ready a personal loan and an auto 
financing department, it would be 
simple indeed, and quite worth- 





Seven Steps To 
Increased Earnings 


1.A policy was established 
under which more energetic 
efforts were to be made to in- 
crease local loans. 


2. Risks were selected care 
fully and no losses have re 
sulted. 


3. Residents were encouraged 
to ask for loans by frank and 
sympathetic advertising in which 
various needs for borrowing 
were suggested. 


4. The local creamery sug- 
gested to their patrons that they 
borrow money from the bank to 
buy more cows. (The bank 
provided the printed matter for 
the creamery to distribute.) 


5. Automobile loans were se 
cured by advertising to prospec 
tive buyers. 


6. F.H.A. loans were secured 
by suggesting home improve 
ments. 


7. The liability ledger was 
systematically studied to get 
ideas as to who might be in 
the market for bank money. To 
those selected, a printed card 
was mailed. 
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while we thought, 
facilities on Title I loans, even 
though only a limited number of 
them might develop in our particu- 
lar community. 

Imagine our surprise and satisfac- 
tion in accumulating, not what we 
hoped to get in good improvement 
Joans, but FIVE TIMES that much. 
One paint or roof job encouraged 
another on the same street. It is 
wholesome and uncanny the way 
people will strive for improvement 
when there is some incentive to do 
so. The old place, surrounded by 
scores Of others in like condition, 
may have managed for years with- 
out any attempt at face lifting. 
Then, behold—a _ transformation 
occurred to the house across the 
street. Its dull, drab exterior gave 
way to a beautiful new white dress. 
Shutters of emerald bejeweled this 
gown. 

Soon the owner of the house next 
door, entering into the spirit of the 
occasion, learned how he, too, might 
purchase a new coat of paint on 
favorable terms through the bank. 
The “old place’ was next, in fact 
whole streets were made to take on 
abetter appearance, not to mention 
the comforts provided these home- 
owners through interior improve- 
ments—bath rooms, furnaces, insu- 
lation, etc. 

Aside from the profit to the bank 
in encouraging these alterations, 
think how many workmen bene- 
fitted from the employment, also 
consider how much more desirable 
itis to live and work in a city, the 
buildings of which are well kept. 
The property owners make good 
borrowers, in fact so good that out 
of $41,779.94 worth of this paper 
we have no past due installments, 
and so far have had to file only one 
small claim. 

The first step, when approached 
for any kind of loan, is to make out 
and have the applicant sign a short 
form financial statement. By dis- 
closing exactly what he owns and 
what he owes, it very often develops 
that there is sufficient security to 
enable us, not only to extend the 
accommodation sought, but to fund 
existing obligations, including per- 
haps the balance owing on his home. 

Upon receipt of credit inquiries 
from outside agencies, indicating 
that one of our acquaintances is 
about to buy something on time, we 
immediately communicate with the 
Man, if he is worthy, and offer our 
facilities for assisting him. 

Our methods to attract loans were 
by no means exhausted by these 
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BUY MORE COWS 


The State Savings Bank of Otsego 
Will Help You 


Under a plan which we have worked out with our 
bank at Otsego, farmers of this area may double their 
herd of cows, if they wish, and pay for them gradual- 
ly out of increased income. 


You will not need to commit Yourself to definite re- 
payments---you simply apply one-third of your total 
milk check. You can’t lose! When the cows are not 
producing, your payments are cut down proportion- 
ately. 


The bank will take a lien upon the entire herd for the 
money advanced and will charge only 6 per cent sim- 
ple interest on the unpaid balance. 


Except for the 2Sc recording fee there will be no add- 
ed costs of any kind 


We are glad to encourage the farmers, who have the 
feed, to take advantage of this splendid proposition 
which the bank offers to customers of this company. 


Otsego Sanitary Milk 
Products Company 


$5.00 per $100.00 per year @ 
Don't let anybody talk you into financing 
your new car through some out of town 
agency when your bank right here at 


home will do it for $5.00 per $100.00 per 
year. 


© 


© Lowest financing rates in the State of Michigan. 


State Savings Bank 


Otsego, Michigan 





Our Community Comes First 


It's the people of this community who have made our bank 
Aad it's Only natural that they come first in our thoughts, our 
affection, our consideration. 


We hope you will come to see us if you need the cooperation 
of a friendly bank. We'll work with you, plan with you and 
loan you money, our only request being that you satisfy our 

*reasonable requirements for safety. We never forget that. 


Home People come first--always 


Look Around You 


; Have you observed how many houses 
in Otsego have been repainted, resided or 
re-roofed this year, 


In many cases this bank has financed 
these major impgovements for the property 
owner. We have also helped to install bath- 
rooms, furnaces, stokers and household ap- 
pliances. 


Perhaps we can do something for you? 
Long terms arranged for repayments. Low 


State Savings Bank 


oe 


COWS. CARS, HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. ete 
FINANCED AT LOWEST RATES 


BORROW FROM THE BANK 
PAY CASH FOR YOUR CAR 


Some of the media through which this bank publicized its lending 
program: The handbill distributed by the socal dairy; three ads 
which appeared in the local newspaper; and two envelope flaps 
upon which were imprinted various “sales” messages. 


efforts. I’m trying to tell you that 
we were intent upon putting our idle 
money out at interest, and that 
can’t be done these days by wistful 
waiting. 

We combed our liability ledger 
files (both closed and current), 
making a list of those people whose 
record for punctuality, as disclosed 
by the cards, might entitle them to 
further credit. To each, we sent a 
little card, signed by the cashier, 


certifying that the holder (name in-- 


serted) was rated on our books as 
a preferred credit risk by reason of 
having taken care of his past obli- 
gations to us in a prompt and satis- 
factory manner, this rating entitling 
him to the utmost consideration 
here when further loans were 
needed. 

On the reverse side of the card, 
it says that the certificates are is- 
sued only to people who meet their 
obligations on time, also that we 
offer auto, real estate, and other 
loans to preferred risk borrowers 
at low rates. While this card does 
not commit us to make a loan, it 


proved 
builder. 
Liquidity and all the requisites of 
sound banking need not be sacri- 
ficed in order to provide the desired 
earnings which a satisfactory vol- 
ume of local loans makes possible. 
It is just as important as ever that 
there are a substantial number of 
prime short term securities in the 
primary reserves, also that the usual 
cushion be maintained in the sec- 
ondary account. Beyond that, give 
me the well-diversified, amortized, 
income-producing local loans. 


to be a fine good-will 


Throwing Away The Wheat 
To Get Rid Of The Chaff 


One banker recently admitted 
frankly that he was afraid to ad- 
vertise personal loans .because he 
might find it hard to turn down 
some unworthy borrowers—as a 
result, he is not getting the worthy 
borrowers. 


A zeal for accuracy stamps a per- 
son as ideal for bank work. 
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Personal Remittance Check Sound, 
Profitable, Supplementary Service 


The making of profits in the first eighteen months equal to 
five times the cost of installation naturally makes the officers 
of this bank enthusiastic over the remittance check idea. 


BOUT two years ago, we 
studied several pay-as-you- 
go or no-minimum-balance 


systems of checking accounts. This 
was some time after we had de- 
veloped our costs in our commercial 
department, and had set up our 
analysis system in_ collaboration 
with one of the large Boston banks. 
We also had employed one of the 
foremost concerns in the East spe- 
cializing as analysts in bank man- 
agement to analyze our bank. 

As a result of this study of our 
costs in our commercial department, 
we felt that we knew quite well 
where we stood, and adjusting to 
changes as they developed from 
year to year, used our experience 
and knowledge of our costs in at- 
tempting to measure the soundness 
and advantage of these new types 
of service being offered to the poten- 
tial customer of small income. 

Our conclusions were these: 

1. If our regular checking account 
service is properly priced, we would 
have little justification, if any, for 
setting up a separate department 
offering a similar service at a lower 
or different price. 

2. If our distribution of cost is 
sound, we could not effect sufficient 
economies in operating a _ second 
service so similar in function to 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


Manager, Dept. of New Business and Analysis, 
Quincy Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts 


justify the creation of class distinc- 
tion. 

3. With the much advertised no- 
minimum-balance, and ear-marked 
checks identifying them with this 
class of accounts, these checks may 
be accepted with increasing skep- 
ticism, and tend to impair the pres- 
tige of the bank. 

4. With approximately 98% of our 
dollar deposits represented by reg- 
ular accounts with balances over 
$100, it seemed logical to direct our 
efforts toward maintaining the best 
relations with this group rather 
than attempting to service pay-as- 
you-go accounts at a lower charge 
than made to present customers. 

5. The only purpose of the no- 
minimum-balance account, so far 
as the customer is concerned, is to 
provide a safe, convenient, and eco- 
nomical means of paying bills. It is 
simply a system of personal remit- 
tance. 

Following these conclusions, the 
“register check service’, which is a 
personal remittance check service, 
came to our notice. It had been 


developed in one of the large; 
banks in our section of the country 
and has now been adopted by sey. 
eral hundred banks in more tha 
half of the 48 states. We studiej 
this service in all its relations 
the bank, and to the potential cu. 
tomers, and subsequently adopte 
it. 

Our reasons for adopting it follow 
and the description of material used 
procedure, and cost involved appl) 
to our own experience with thd 
register check. We believe that the 
convenience to the customer claimed 


by the pay-as-you-go system, is noi| ® 


in practice, as great as it migh} 
appear. With the small balance 
carried, deposits must be mad 
frequently to cover the check 
drawn, and this, in the majority @ 
cases, probably requires a trip t 
the bank. 


Reasons For Offering The 
Remittance Check Service 


1. It is the simplest of bank serv 
ices and relatively the most profit 
able. 

2. It affords the public an oppor 
tunity to pay bills with person 
checks without opening an account 

3. The greatest share of the cos 
in operating pay-as-you go accoun 
is applicable to keeping record 


Work Eliminated By The Remittance Check Service 


1. No officer's time required 
to open accounts or explain serv- 
ice charges. 


2. No identification required. 
3. No references asked for. 


4. No 
tomer. 


investigation of cus- 


5. No signature cards needed. 


6. No passbooks to issue. 
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7. No bookkeeping machines 
involved. 


8. No 
sheets. 


ledger or statement 


9. No stencil to make. 


10. No mailing or rendering of 
statements. 


11. No average balance rec- 
ords. 


12. No analysis work. 


13. No checks returned, “insu 
ficient funds"—hence, no penal 
ty charges. 


14. No overdrafts. 


15. No “uncollected funds’ 
problem. 


16. No advices to type and 
mail. 


17. No forged signatures. 
BANKERS MONTH! 
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“no-mini- 


mum-balance”’. With all balances 


j eliminated, we pay all checks out 
,| of a single account instead of oper- 
,ating individual accounts for each 


customer. 

The following eliminations as 
compared with regular checking 
accounts appealed to us. 

No officer’s time required to open 
accounts or explain service charges. 

No identification required. 

No references asked for. 

No investigation of customer. 

No signature cards needed. 

No passbooks to issue. 

No bookkeeping machines 
volved. 

No ledger or statement sheets. 

No stencil to make. 

No mailing or rendering of state- 
ments. 

No average balance records. 

No analysis work. 

No checks returned, “insufficient 
funds”—hence, no penalty charges. 

No overdrafts. 

No “uncollected funds” problem. 

No advices to type and mail. 

No forged signatures. 

The increase in the use of the 
postal money order offers evidence 
of the potential market for the 
remittance check. In 1918, 112 mil- 
lion of postal money orders were 
issued. In 1938, 250 million. Author- 
ities say that the number of these 
orders issued in any one month in 
a community is equal to approxi- 
Mately 10% of the population of 
that community. 
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We found that we could readily 
compete with the post office as far 
as price was concerned. At 10 cents 
per item register checks cost less 
than postal money orders, for orders 
for all amounts over $5 cost more 
than 10 cents. Like money orders, 
register checks are not written for 
more than $100 each. Also, we 
could see that the procedure was 
much simpler than the one required 
in buying money orders, and the 
maker’s own signature on his check 
had excellent public appeal. 


Procedure In Operating Register 
Check Service 


The service comprises only two 
forms, one of which is the check 
with stub attached. (On the stub are 
printed brief instructions to the 
user.) The other is a numbered 
register ticket which serves as our 
record. The only equipment we use 
is our regular protectograph and a 
numbering stamp, so we had no 
new equipment to buy. 


A user may ask for one or more 
checks and fill them out in accord- 
ance with instructions printed on 
the stub. After filling out and sign- 
ing both checks and stub, he hands 
it to the designated teller who will 
complete the transaction as follows: 


With the numbering stamp set 
for duplicate printing, our teller 
will number the check and stub to 
correspond with the number appear- 
ing on the next register ticket. He 
will then set the protectograph for 


QUINCY TRUST COMPANY, QUINCY, MASS. 


COPYRIGHT 1037 BY REGISTER CHECK COMPANY 


the amount of the check and cut 
the amount first on the register 
ticket, then on the check and stub. 
This completes the issuance, except 
of course to take in the money and 
the dime and hand the check and 
stub to the customer. 


The stub is the customer’s record 
and receipt, and bearing his signa- 
ture it serves as_ identification 
should it subsequently become 
necessary to refer to the item. By 
cutting the amount on the bank’s 
register ticket, check, and stub with 
the one setting of the protectograph 
we are assured that the amount on 
all three items is in agreement, 
thereby providing accuracy. 


At the close of the day’s business, 
a single credit is passed to the reg- 
ister check account on our general 
ledger for the total of all checks 
issued, and the numbered register 
tickets serve as registers for out- 
standing checks. A credit is also 
passed to the proper income account 
covering the fees collected, as ac- 
counted for by the number of 
register tickets used. 


Payment is effected by merely 
matching the number and amount 
on the check, with that of the corre- 
sponding register ticket. without re- 
gard to the signature on the check, 
and at the close of the day, one 
charge is made to the register check 
account for the total amount of 
checks paid. Inasmuch as we pay 
register checks by number and 


(Continued on page 492) 
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More Ideas On Single Posting 


Because the author has received so many letters from readers, we believe that 
the subject of single posting is one of the most important in banking today— 
so we reprint here his letter answering the inquiry from a Minnesota bank. 


By E. F. LYLE 


Comptroller, City National Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


have already studied the sys- 

tem quite thoroughly and that 
you are principally interested in 
specific problems that must be con- 
fronted after the system is in- 
stalled. 

The biggest problem lies in the 
fact that the number of accounts on 
each set of books is increased from 
50% to 75%, and further, that each 
bookkeeper alternates between two 
sets of books so that, whereas he 
was formerly required to be 
familiar with the signatures, of only 
600 to 800 accounts, he must, under 
single posting, be equally familiar 
with signatures and special require- 
ments on approximately 2,500 ac- 
counts on two sets of books. The 
activity is, of course, proportion- 
ately heavy. For example, each of 
our ledgers average 1,100 or 1,200 
debits per day, 200 credits per day, 
and 550 changes (separate ac- 
counts posted) per day. The activ- 


VY tave letter indicates that you 


The Inquiry 


We are considering the installa- 
tion of single posting, and | find 
your article in the October 1938 
issue of the “Bankers Monthly” 
very instructive in this con- 
nection. 

We would very much appreciate 
your comments on the most diffi- 
cult problems encountered in mak- 
ing the change to single posting, 
and a sample of the statements 
used in this type of posting. 


S. L. JERPBAK 
The Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ity, of course, fluctuates according 
to the season of the year. The 


figures are for April which is a 
normal month. 

We are enclosing a copy of ow 
ledger sheet, as requested. This is 
posted in a front feed carriage, four 
register analysis posting machine 
The information concerning _ the 
number of debits posted to the ac- 
count, number of items deposited, 
and float is posted by the book- 
keeper. The original information, 
as to the number of items deposited 
and the float, is obtained by the 
calculator operators at the time the 
deposit is proved. (We use the 
Calculator Proof System in our 
Transit-Clearings Department). 

Under the single posting system 
you, of course, have the choice be- 
tween using the Recordak or using 
a snap-out ledger form to obtain a 
carbon copy for the bank’s perma- 
nent record. We use the Recordak 
and have found it to be very satis- 
factory. It is, of course, necessary 
to take extreme caution to see that 


This illustration, taken from Mr. Lyle‘s original article, shows all of the equipment essential to this single posting system. 
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The Technique Of 
Single Posting 


The following articles in pre- 
vious issues give the details of 
single posting and may be re- 
ferred to for methods by those 
who do not yet follow the single 
posting routine. 


Single Posting Cut Our Costs 


by John A. Hand 
Page 455, August, 1936 issue. 


Single Posting Economies 


by L. W. Hays 
Page 600, October, 1936 issue. 


Photography Revolutionized 
Our Bookkeeping 


by Edgar H. Backus 
Page 208, April, 1938 issue. 


Equipment Adapted To 
Single Posting 


by E. F. Lyle 
Page 596, October, 1938 issue. 


every ledger sheet is photographed 
at the end of the month, and that 
the machine is operated by one 
person who is thoroughly familiar 
with it. Unless those precautions 
are taken, it is possible that the 
bank would find itself without an 
adequate ledger record. We have 
been using the Recordak for four 
years and have not had any such 
experience, but we do observe very 
rigid precautions. 

Probably the most important ob- 
servation that we could make in 
regard to our experience with the 
single posting bookkeeping system 
is the importance of obtaining a 
very high class personnel for our 
bookkeepers. Most of our book- 
keepers are young—20 to 25 years 
old—with a minimum of one to two 
years transit experience, but they 
were originally selected with ex- 
treme care with respect to their 
Previous school record, family 
background, general intelligence, 
aptitude for their work, and so on. 
It is our experience that the man 
selected for these positions must be 
considerably more intelligent and 
have more native ability (although 
not necessarily as much experience) 
than would be required in the selec- 
tion of a teller. The requirements 
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for alertness and accura¢y are more 
exacting. 

We have assisted our bookkeepers 
in every possible way—such as 
furnishing them with the ideal 
equipment, as outlined in the article 
to which you referred. We have 
also assisted them by indicating any 
special information or require- 
ments concerning any particular 
account by placing special symbols 
on the addressograph plate, thus 


referring them to the signature card 
on such accounts. As a result of 
the careful selection of personnel 
and furnishing them with the best 
equipment available, we have re- 
duced the number of customers 
reporting errors to an average of 
about three a month for approx- 


imately 5,500 checking accounts. 


This is a better record than we ex- 
perienced under the old double 
posting system. 


A. B. A. Convention Theme Inspires 
Seattle Bank Modernization 


“BANKING PROGRESS ON PA- 
RADE” is the theme around which 
the bankers of Puget Sound are 
bending their efforts to make the 
A. B. A. meeting in Seattle this fall 
an outstanding contribution to bank- 
ing knowledge. The contagion of 
their enthusiasm is finding expres- 
sion in many ways, including the 
preparation of several new bank- 
ing rooms which are being rushed to 
completion in time for the Septem- 
ber meeting. 

The Pacific National Bank’s new 
building has just emerged from be- 
hind a tall fence which has effec- 
tively screened it from public view 
these past five months. The interior 
is not yet complete, but architect’s 
sketches show a modernistic deco- 
rative note streamlined counters 
and cages, a main floor vault, a 
second floor directors’ room, em- 
phasis on light and ventilation, new 
ideas in sound proofing, and a high- 
ly efficient arrangement throughout 
with respect to the flow of the busi- 
ness. If you are a unit banker in the 
twenty-five million bracket, Caspar 
Clarke, executive vice president, 
has an effective story to tell you on 
economy in bank operations through 
effective arrangement. 

Invading the uptown shopping 
district, the Seattle Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank selected a location for 
their new 4th and Union Branch 
on a street of “New Deal Renais- 
sance” store fronts. In striking con- 
trast to the carrara glass surround- 
ings, the bank installed a colonial 
counting room and a Georgian front 
of Wilkeson stone. The interior 
paneling of Honduras mahogany, 
counters and white plaster work 
present as pleasing an example of 
early American craftsmanship as 
will be found west of Williamsburg. 
It will repay you to take a look at 
this highly mechanized unit when 


you arrive in Seattle in September. 

Seattle’s sixty-one million dollar 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
has joined the line of march and 
has started a program of essential 
structural and modernization im- 
provements. According to Dietrich 
Schmitz, president of the bank, the 
three upper stories of its five-story 
building are being removed and the 
second floor is to be remodeled to 
house certain of the bank’s offices 
and staff accommodations which are 
at present located elsewhere in the 
building. The Second Avenue 
frontage will be re-designed to pro- 
vide more adequate facilities for 
entrance and exit, and the full 60 
foot frontage will be utilized to per- 
mit a much needed expansion of its - 
lobby, which already extends an 
entire city block. The program also 
provides for the refacing of the 
building in terra cotta, above a 
granite base. Architect’s plans in- 
dicate a modified classical treat- 
ment of the bank exterior and dis- 
close provision for three double en- 
trances to the banking room, in lieu 
of the present single front entrance. 

The Peoples National Bank of 
Washington is doing a thorough job 
of main office renovation. The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce has just 
completed five stories of face wash- 
ing, while in nearby Bothel the 
Bothel State Bank is also prepar- 
ing to occupy smart new quarters 
in co-operation with “BANKING 
PROGRESS ON PARADE”. 

Just in case you are interested in 
the latest in banking rooms, the 
newest in equipment and the most 
efficacious as to method, you are 
urged to consider th's phase of the 
ambitious pageant and provram be- 
ing prepared for your education and 
entertainment. 

While on the subject of new con- 

(Continued on page 482) 
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Loan Prospects Among Automobile Dealers 


There is an automobile dealer in your community—probably several. 


We believe this analytical picture of the automobile selling business 


VERYBODY today wants to go 

somewhere on wheels. This 

universal desire is the motor 
car industry’s greatest asset. It 
deals in an article of general ap- 
peal. 

After food, clothing, and shelter, 
nothing is so important as trans- 
portation—and especially individ- 
ual transportation that takes you 
from where you are to where you 
want to be—and transport mer- 
chandise from where it is to where 
it should be. Satisfying this desire 
is definitely “big business” as the 
accompanying figures for the auto- 
mobile industry for 1938 bear out. 

For the purposes of this article, 
we will deal with only one phase of 
the industry, namely, the retail auto 
dealership. This has been, can be 
made today, and should be a profit- 
able business if properly managed 
and adequately financed. The small 
amount of capital necessary to 
secure a franchise is a decided ad- 
vantage which in some instances 
has reacted to the detriment of the 
dealer. Good management is abso- 
lutely essential, and when intelli- 
gently applied, will produce a per- 
centage of return perhaps not 
equaled in any other business. 

Automobile retailing today is a 
very complex business, most of it 
involving credit through a medium 


will help you in working understandingly with your local firms. 





By HERBERT HEDEEN 


of installment sales. It is not simply 
a case of selling a new automobile 
to a car buyer. It requires, in most 
sales, handling, conditioning, and 
selling of used automobiles of vary- 
ing ages, condition of use, and mile- 
age. The new car sale is generally 
only the first of a chain of trans- 
actions involving several automo- 
biles, all of which are related. In 
some instances, several months 
elapse before the numerous trans- 
actions are completed. 

Automobile retailing is a very 
fast moving business, and turnover 
is an essential element. The prob- 
lem confronting every dealer is to 
establish accurate and dependable 
“guides” that will quickly tell him 
the direction in which his business 
is heading both as a whole and de- 
partmentally. 

In addition to the general risks 
and hazards common to all business 
ventures, there are certain specific 
elements in the automobile retail- 
ing line that require careful watch- 
ing to more nearly assure success. 
The business is highly specialized 
and complicated, and seasonable to 
the extreme by reason of yearly 
model changes with fluctuating used 


FACTS AND FIGURES — AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY — YEAR OF 1938 
Production and Value 


Car and truck factory sales, United States and Canada....(units) 


Passenger cars 

Motor trucks 
Wholesale value 
Wholesale value 
Wholesale value 
Wholesale value 

replacement 


of trucks, United States and Canada.......... 
of cars and trucks combined 

of parts, accessories and tires for 

and service equipment 


2,635,000 
2,110,000 
525,000 


(units) 
(units) 


of cars, United States and Canada............. $1,283,000,000 


333,000,000 
1,616,000,000 


980,000,000 


Motor vehicles, accessories, service equipment and 
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2,596,000,000 


Registration 


Motor vehicles registered in United States 


Motor cars 
Motor trucks 
World registration 


I is had ck das edule oc ekunenceeae 
Percent of World’s automobiles in United States 


29,400,000 
25,150,000 
4,250,000 
42,900,000 
68% 


Employment 


Employment in auto, auto body and parts factories 
Suis san wis ain ee 
Rr 


Weekly payroll, 
Total car and truck 
Total repair shops 
Total retail outlets, 
Wholesalers 

Retail gasoline outlets 


304,000 


COS u aS dU eB ce sces bee eee hae ae $8,650,000 


43,789 
92,673 
95,561 
5,943 
380,000 








car markets, and, in addition, sell- 
ing a product where the retail de- 
livered price is recommended and 
controlled by the manufacturer, 
There are, however, definite funda- 
mentals that can be established as 
sound operating principles. Thus, 
in order for a dealer to make a 
profit, he should: 

1. Be alert and qualified to man- 
age his business efficiently or 
engage an accountant or business 
manager sufficiently trained to point 
out operating weaknesses. 

2. Have adequate working capi- 
tal. 

3. Have merchandise to sell that 
is meeting with popular acceptance. 

4. Have suitable sales and serv- 
ice facilities. 

5. Have a trained organization. 

Likewise, for a dealership to be 
operated properly, it must be as- 
sumed that the following basic 
relationships exist within the deal- 
ership: 

1. Sufficient new cars potential 
to warrant a profitable operation. 

2. Service facilities and physical 
setup should be comparable with 
service potential, adequate but not 
excessive. 

3. Fixed expenses must be in pro- 
portion to actual new car volume. 

4. The new car volume must bear 
satisfactory relationship to work- 
ing capital. 

In order for a dealer to manage 
his business efficiently, he must 
have some way of determining 
what happened to the difference be- 
tween the gross profit obtained and 
the net profit realized, so as to cor- 
rect any existing out-of-line con- 
ditions and avoid making the same 
mistakes in the future. While it is 
recognized that the financial and 
operating statement is the one place 
where a dealer can turn to get 4 
completely accurate picture of how 
well he is managing his business, 
experience has shown that the aver- 
age dealer does not realize the full 
value of his financial statement. 
The reasons: In the first place, he 
does not understand how to read 
and interpret the financial and op- 
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erating sections of his statement. 
Secondly, too much time is in- 
volved in trying to analyze the 
statement as it is now being pre- 
sented. 


Many dealers well equipped with 
intelligence, energy, and salesman- 
ship, have failed to make a fair 
profit from their business because 
they did not or could not interpret 
the trend and apply corrective 
measures. Thus, there is a definite 
need for accurate and current finan- 
cial information that can be trans- 
lated into simple fundamentals 
which the dealer understands. This 
can be accomplished easily by trac- 
ing the dissipating of gross profits 
through the only three places 
through which it can be dissipated, 
namely: (1) used car losses, (2) car 
sales expense, and (3) overhead. 
The following are tests of business 
efficiency that should be closely 
watched. 


1. Adequate working capital, as 
has been mentioned, is a prime 
necessity. Of course, no iron-clad 
amount can be set up, but as a gen- 
eral rule, $60 per car sold is an 
acceptable figure. This is the abso- 
lute minimum, and it should be, if 
possible, $75. 


2. Working capital should be 
liquid and divided as follows: not 
more than 30% in used cars, not 
more than 10% in receivables, not 
more than 20% in parts stock 
(depending on turnover), not more 
than 20% in miscellaneous current 
assets, and not less than 20% in 
cash. 

3. State tax, if any, should be 
transferred into a special account. 

4. Owner salary’ withdrawals 
should not exceed $15 per car. 

5. Used car stock should be on a 
30-day turnover basis, and a wash- 
out record kept of each deal. 

6. Profits from service and parts 
should absorb at least 75% of the 
fixed expense of operating the busi- 
ness. 

7. The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities should be two to 
one; turnover of accounts receiv- 
able, 45 days; and turnover of in- 
ventory, six times yearly. 

The current assets ratio, is of the 
utmost importance to the banker 
who contemplates loaning money 
to the dealer. It is advisable to 
watch this item very closely. Turn- 
over of accounts receivable is also 
avery valuable detail. It is arrived 
at by dividing average daily charge 
Sales into outstanding customer ac- 
counts receivable. Turnover of in- 
ventory is arrived at by dividing 
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How Automobile Dealers May Protect 
Themselves By Tested Policies 


The Policy 


1. Accounting is to be handled 
by an expert in order to have 
figures which show the true 
trend of the business. 

2. Accurate and dependable 
guides that will quickly tell the 
direction in which each depart- 
ment is going will be main- 
tained. 

3. The working capital must 
be kept liquid, and operations 
restricted to an amount which 
makes a reasonable ratio to 
capital. 

4. The size and content of in- 


ventory is to be controlled at 
pre-determined levels. 


5. Accounts and costs are to 
be studied to determine what 
happened to the difference be- 
tween the gross profit obtained, 
and the net profit realized in 
order, to correct any out-of-line 
conditions. 


the average inventory figure into 
the cost of sales. 

Turnover of used cars is espe- 
cially vital, as it indicates the used 
car trading policy of the manage- 
ment and the ability of the used 
car department to quickly dispose 
of used cars that are taken in on 
used car sales. The used car oper- 
ation actually is the heart of the 
business today. It requires the han- 
dling of twice as many units as the 
new car department, and in dollar 
volume amounts to approximately 
50% of the new car sales volume. 

In general, the dealer’s operation 
from a used car standpoint will be 
a successful one if he controls the 
size and content of the inventory, 
buys the used cars right, recondi- 
tions them adequately and prompt- 
ly, prices them right, moves them 
speedily, and then stands back of 
them. It is especially necessary too, 
as regards used merchandise, that 
dealers tell the simple truth in their 
books of accounting, first, so that 
they themselves will not be deceived 
as to their true condition, and sec- 
ondly, so that tax collectors, finance 
companies, loan _ organizations, 
banks, and so forth, will not be mis- 
led as to the financial state of the 
dealer, and believe that he is far 


The Hazard 


1. The business can get out 
of hand if accounting does not 
emphasize mistakes in manage- 
* ment. 


2. One department may lose 
more than the others make if 
controls are not maintained. 


3. Insufficient capital may 
cause excessive expense or may 
restrict operations. 


4. A slow turnover of used 
cars may handicap the business 
by tieing up capital needed 
otherwise. 


5. Adverse trends may de- 
velop because corrective meas- 
ures were not applied to waste- 
ful practices. 


more prosperous than is the case. 
To this end, it is vital that discount 
bookkeeping be eliminated, and 
that assets not be overstated. The - 
true gross income can be shown only 
by entering immediately into inven- 
tory the cash wholesale value of 
the used cars taken in trade. All 
book entries should show the exact 
“truth” from the very inception of 
the sale. 

Another factor is that it is well 
for the loan officer to distinguish 
between the good dealer and the 
poor one. An analysis of the dealer 
whose account is first class, and the 
dealer whose account is next to un- 
desirable will show why one dealer 
succeeded, and the other failed. It 
will disclose certain characteristics 
as being typical of the dealer who 
succeeds, and, likewise, of the dealer 
who fails. Thus, it will show the 
former to be both enthusiastic and 
studious, and the latter uninspiring 
and lazy. 

For example, the good dealer 
studies all that is to be learned 
about the automobile business. He 
studies not only the make of car he 
sells, but all other makes. Having 
taken this attitude, he is able to 
inspire confidence in every one, and 


(Continued on page 486) 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


VI. Employees’ Pension Trusts 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


N THEIR dual capacity as em- 
ployers and profess:onal trustees, 
bankers have a direct interest in 

the taxable status of employee ben- 
efit plans. At arecent hearing before 
members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, it was brought out that 
financial institutions are well repre- 
sented among the nearly 3000 or- 
ganizations now sharing profits with 
their employees. 

Responses to questionnaires in- 
dicated that there was no uniform 
private pension system: The plans 
followed included both complete and 
partial profit-sharing, group insur- 
ance, death benefits, disability pay- 
ments, pensions, annuities, and 
stock ownership plans. Contrary 
to popular belief, the enforcement 
of compulsory contributions for 
Old Age Benefits under the Social 
Security Act had comparatively 
little effect upon existing arrange- 
ments, since only 70 firms reported 
discontinuance for that reason. The 
great majority are firmly of the 
opinion that the advantages derived 
from stabilizing labor turnover out- 
weigh the additional expenditure. 

Because of the time required to 
complete a comprehensive study, it 
is unlikely that Congress will re- 
vise the laws dealing with em- 
ployees’ pensions during the present 
session. Yet, even under existing 
income tax laws, employers are 
offered a definite incentive to 
establish and maintain pension 
plans. Of particular importance to 
trust officers is the fact that estab- 
lishment of a trust fund is one of 


the principal prerequisites for ob- 
taining the full benefits of deduc- 
tions now allowed. 

To qualify for the full credits ob- 
tainable, contributions must be made 
to a pension trust which meets all 
the requirements of exemption 
from federal income taxes.‘2) 


Exemption of Pension Trusts 


A pension trust is exempt if: 


(1) it is for the “**exclusive bene- 
fit of some or all **employees” 
and it is financed by 

(2) contributions made by the em- 
ployer, or employee, or both, for 
the purpose of distributing to 
such employees the earnings 
and principal of the fund ac- 
cumulated by the trust in ac- 
cordance with (a) plan: and 
(commencing January 1, 1940) 

(3) under the terms of the trust 
instrument “**it is impossible, 
at any time prior to the satis- 
faction of all liabilities with 
respect to employees under the 
trust, for any part of the corpus 
or income to be **used for, or 
diverted to purposes other than 
for the exclusive benefit of his 
employees**” (Sec. 165, Reve- 
nue Act of 1938, as amended) 


) See: “The Senate Looks at Profit-Shar- 
ing’, Congressional Digest, Jan. 1939, 
pages 5-32. Acknowledgement is made of 
the courtesy of M. B. Folsom, Treasurer 
of the Eastman Kodak Company and 
F. W. Pierce of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in supplying copies of pen- 
sion plans. 

Art. 165-1, Reg. 101; Dayton Co. ve. 
Commr. (1937) 90F (2d) 767. 


) Dayton Co. vs. Commr. supra; Oxford In- 
stitute vs. Commr. 33 BTA 1136. 


Trust Required 


It should be emphasized that Sec- 
tion 165 extends the privilege of 
tax exemption only to a “trust” 
which forms part of a stock bonus, 
pension, or profit sharing plan. Ac- 
cording to the Treasury Regulations 
and a recent court decision, this 
law requires “**a definite written 
program and arrangement signed 
by (the) employer and communi- 
cated to **employees**”. Merely 
setting up a “Reserve for Pensions” 
or even earmarking certain funds, 
investing them in _ securities, or 
transferring money to a separate 
account is not sufficient compliance 
with the statute.(*) 

A resolution by the Board of 
Directors is necessary before a pen- 
sion trust legally becomes a binding 
obligation upon any corporation. 
Yet, positive language ordering that 
a trust fund “**be and the same is 
hereby established**” is not con- 
clusive. The courts will inquire 
into all the surrounding circum- 
stances and refuse to be bound by 
any formalities of corporate pro- 
cedure. Where the evidence showed 
that a written agreement was not 
executed until one day after the 
close of the employer’s fiscal year, 
a deduction of $20,300 for contribu- 
tions to an employees’ pension trust 
was disallowed even though all pre- 
liminary steps had been taken sev- 
eral months previously. * 


Definitions 


None of the terms used in Section 
165 are defined in the tax laws, but 


Employee pension programs are of interest to bankers both as a 
phase of current trends in personnel-relations and because of 
the administrative problems which develop out of the resulting 
trust funds. This article will serve to clarify your knowledge of 
how the present income tax laws affect such pension programs. 
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their generally accepted meaning is 
quite clear. A “stock bonus” plan 
usually involves an agreement be- 
tween a corporation and certain 
employees, allowing them to pur- 
chase shares of its stock at less than 
par or market value. There are 
numerous variations of this scheme, 
some of which have been approved 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

One acceptable arrangement in- 
cludes an agreement under which 
the employer corporation obligated 
itself to set aside a certain number 
of common stock shares for desig- 
nated employees and to apply a 
portion of the corporation’s annual 
net earnings in payment therefor. 
Each employee also was permitted 
to contribute a fixed sum toward 
the purchase price. If this privilege 
was exercised, the corporation 
agreed to credit him with a further 
amount. All dividends were to be 
credited against payments due. 

Upon execution of the agreement, 
these shares were set aside and cer- 
tificates for paid up stock were 
issued at the close of each account- 
ing period. However, employees 
were required to execute a transfer 
in blank and return their shares to 
the corporation or to a designated 
trustee. Assignment or transfer 
prior to unconditional delivery of 
the stock was forbidden. A formal 
ruling issued by the Income Tax 
Unit declared that this contract 
created a trust as part of a stock 
bonus or profit sharing plan and 
came within the exemption provi- 
sions of Section 165.(4) 


Sharing of Profits 


Profit sharing plans must be dis- 
tinguished from stock purchase 
arrangements which are intended 
only to encourage employees to take 
a greater interest in the business of 
their corporate employer. Sharing 
of profits ordinarily is indicated by 
permitting employees to participate 
in a stipulated portion of the net 
earnings solely on the basis of their 
labor and services. A capital in- 
vestment may be required, however, 
without destroying the “profit shar- 
ing” features, provided the em- 
ployer makes a reasonable contri- 
bution to the project. 

In one case, a “stock acquisition 
plan” which permitted employees 
to buy stock at its par value (less 
than prevailing market price) and 
to pay for it on the installment plan 
by semi-monthly deductions from 
Salary checks was held to lack the 
essential characteristics of a profit- 
sharing plan. The fact that divi- 
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dends were to be applied on the 
unpaid balance was of no impor- 
tance in this connection. On the 
other hand, obligating beneficiaries 
to pay interest on the unpaid in- 
stallments does not automatically 
exclude a stock purchasing agree- 
ment from exemption as a “stock 
bonus” or “profit sharing” arrange- 
ment.(5) 


Conditions 


The title by which a system for 
providing retirement income is 
known is of no particular impor- 
tance. Likewise, there are no re- 
strictions upon the methods of 
financing. An employer may bear 
the entire cost of pensions for both 
past and future services, or may 
limit his share by requiring con- 
tributions from employees. Eligibil- 
ity requirements also are left to the 
discretion of the employer; partici- 
pation can be placed on a volun- 
tary basis or made compulsory as a 
condition of employment. 

Other prerequisites which may be 
imposed deal with length of service 
and the maximum age at which an 
employee may join the plan. A few 
months ago, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue issued an opinion conced- 
ing the validity of a pension plan 
setting the completion of one year 
of service and an attained age of 
less than 65 as the eligibility re- 
quirements. 

The principal object or purpose 
of a trust must be to distribute to 
participating employees ‘“**the 
earnings and principal of the fund 
accumulated**in accordance with 
(the) plan.” If this is shown to be 
the dominant motive, the loaning of 
money to depositing employees for 
home-building or other personal 
needs apparently will not affect the 
right to claim exemption.‘® 


Exclusive Benefit 


A trust established by an em- 
ployer to provide reasonable pen- 
sions may: be for the benefit of “all” 
or only “some” of the employees. 
Whether officers are to be included 
along with factory workers and 
clerical help depends entirely upon 
each employer. Regardless of the 
basis upon which participants are 
selected, however, a pension trust 
must be for the “exclusive benefit 
of employees”. 

Whether a trust meets this test is 
a question of fact which cannot be 
determined solely from the lan- 
guage used in the documents creat- 
ing it and controlling its operation. 


To settle disputed cases, the Board 
of Tax Appeals will consider evi- 
dence of the circumstances under 
which these instruments were ex- 
ecuted and what was actually done 
in the course of trust operations.(7) 


Benefits to Shareholders 


In one case(S), an employee owned 
97 and his son 19 out of 120 shares 
issued by the Standard Transformer 
Company. Pursuant to a resolution 
of the Board of Directors, a pension 
fund was created, naming a trust 
company as trustee. Power to 
amend the rules and regulations at 
any time was reserved to the em- . 
ployer, except that no beneficiary 
could be deprived of a benefit al- 
ready awarded. Liquidation of the 
trust and distribution of its hold- 
ings to the beneficiaries also could 
be ordered by the employer. The 
principal stockholder, who was also 
president of the corporation, was 
appointed “Manager of the Pension 
Fund and Adviser to the Trustee” 
with full authority to accept or re- 
ject any application submitted. 

The manager also was to fix the 
amount of contributions from em- 
ployees and the monthly pensions 
which each applicant was to be 
awarded. The amount so fixed was 
to be based on loyalty, value, and 
ability of the applicant. It could be 
increased, but not decreased, with- 
in the sole discretion of the man- - 
ager. 

Immediately upon establishment 
of the pension trust, the President- 
Treasurer-General Manager of the 
employing company applied to 
himself as “Manager of the Pension 
Fund” for participation and award 
of benefits. Although the company 
employed 21 persons, only three be- 
side this official were awarded any 
benefits during the first four years 
of the trust’s existence. In fact, 
there was no indication that the 
other 17 employees had been noti- 
fied of the establishment of the 
fund. 

As “Manager”, Mr. Parker donated 
to himself $25,000 in the event of 
his death before attaining the age 
of 65 or a life annuity of $250 per 
month if he reached that age. The 
chief of the engineering staff and 
the production manager each were 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


I. T. 2637, XI -2 CO. B. 130. 

Durkee vs. Welch (1931) 49 F. (2d) 339. 
I. T. 8266, 1939-13-9756 (P. 3); Hooker 
ve. Hoey (1939) F. Supp——394 CCH 
268 


9 . 

(7) I. T. 3268, 1939-14-9973 (p. 7); Parker 
vs. Commr. (1938) 38 BTA No. 125; 
Wean vs. Commr. BTA memorandum 
opinion, Docket No. 89150 OCH Dec. 10, 

4900. 

Parker vs. Commr. supra. 


(8) 
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granted awards of $5,000 in case of 
death prior to age 65 or $50 a month 
for the rest of their lives if they 
survived. A life annuity of $50 a 
month was awarded the firm’s sec- 
retary commencing on September 
10, 1958, with provisions for paying 
certain benefits in the event she 
died before the purchase price of 
the annuity had been returned in 
full. 

To cover these awards, $3,000.40 
was contributed by the corporation 
to the trust fund in 1934 and the 
entire amount was expended in 
premiums for the purchase of an- 
nuity policies. More than 81% of 
this contribution ($2,436.75) went 
to cover the benefits granted to 
Parker, the principal stockholder- 
employee. 

The dispute between Parker and 
the government centered on the con- 
tention that the trust was not for 
the “exclusive benefit of em- 
ployees.”’ Acting on this theory, the 
Commissioner ignored the _ pen- 
sion plan and included in Parker’s 
taxable income for 1934 the amount 
paid to secure an insurance policy 
on his life, classifying it as addi- 
tional compensation for services 
rendered. On appeal from a de- 
ficiency assessment, the Board of 
Tax Appeals sustained the Com- 
missioner. In its opinion, the Board 
criticized the arrangement as lack- 
ing every essential characteristic of 
the trusts which Section 165 intend- 
ed to exempt. 


Purpose of Exemption 


First of all, the express purpose 
of that statute was to protect sal- 
aried employees who had no finan- 
cial interest in the future prosperity 
of the business. Awarding over 
80% of the benefits of a pension 
trust to the principal stockholder 
was an outright violation of that 
intention. Secondly, the rules and 
regulations of the trust itself were 
not observed either as to the age 
limits of eligible employees or the 
time when pensions were to be 
commenced. Summing up the en- 
tire matter, the Board ruled that 
the petitioner was not within the 
class of employees for whom the 
trust was supposed to have been 
created. 

Along with the Parker case, the 
Board decided Wean vs. Commis- 
sioner’9) which involved an identi- 
cal trust agreement apparently 
drawn by the same advisors. As in 
the Parker case, Wean, the princi- 
pal stockholder, also was an em- 


(9) Wean vs. Commr. supra 
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ployee holding the positions of 
President, Treasurer and General 
Manager. He, too, was designated as 
“Manager of a Pension Trust Fund” 
established by his corporation and 
awarded himself $50,000 in event of 
death before reaching the age of 5) 
or a monthly life income of $500 if 
he survived. 














Disparity of Benefits 





Three other executive employees 
were granted life incomes of $25 per 
month if they lived to the age of 60 
or $2,500 in the event of their prior 
death. Here, there was an even 
greater disparity between benefits 
conferred by the manager upon 
himself as an employee and those 
extended to others admitted to par- 
ticipation. Wean, the sole owner of 
this corporation, held all but two 
shares of stock and allocated to 
himself over 94% of the total bene- 
fits awarded. On these facts, the 
Board ruled that even if a pension 
trust had been created, it was not 
for the “exclusive benefit of em- 
ployees”’; therefore, the premiums 
paid on a policy of insurance on the 
life of the petitioner were taxable 
as additional compensation for that 
year. 





























Inquiry Into Operations 






These cases indicate that em- 
ployees’ pension programs must be 
able to withstand detailed inquiry 
into actual operations. If the orig- 
inal setup does not comply with 
the underlying purposes of Section 
165, admitting a few more en- 
ployees to participation and increas- 
ing the awards of those already on 
the rolls certainly is not sufficient. 
This was done in the Wean case 
after the government had ques- 
tioned the character of the trust. 
The Board of Tax Appeals rule 
that such belated action was nol 
sufficient to show “a real and genv- 
ine purpose to establish and oper- 
ate” the trust for the employees 
benefit. 

It is clear also that a trust pur- 
porting to be for the “exclusive 
benefit” of “employees” cannot be 
used as a means of paying addi- 
tional salaries to officers or distrib- 
uting large dividends to sharehold- 
ers who are also employees. Where 
the controlling shareholder of a cor- 
poration is employed by it, he may 
participate in a pension trust pro- 
vided he does so on an equal basis 
with other employees. 

An individual employer or mem- 
bers of a partnership stand in a 
entirely different position. If they 
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are admitted to any benefits, the 
trust immediately will lose its 
exempt character since it would not 
be for the “exclusive benefit” of 
“employees”. This distinction mere- 
ly is a recognition of the legal fic- 
tion that a corporation is an entity 
separate and distinct from its 
shareholders; therefore, it can em- 
ploy the individuals who own its 
stock, but an individual cannot 
employ himself. How far this dis- 
tinction will be carried in pension 
trust cases is not yet settled, but it 
is quite probable that the corporate 
fiction will be ignored if the occa- 
sion demands it.(79) 


Revocation by Employers 


Beginning on January 1, 1940, no 
pension trust will be exempt and no 
employer may deduct contributions 
unless the new restrictions imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1938 are met. 
As amended, Section 165 provides 
for the exemption of pension trusts 
forming part of a plan for the ex- 
clusive benefit of some or all em- 
ployees, if: 


“**under the trust instrument 
it is impossible, at any time 
prior to the satisfaction of 
all liabilities with respect to 
employees under the trust, 
for any part of the corpus 
or income to be ** used for, 
diverted to purposes other 
than for the exclusive bene- 
fit of ** employees’. 


This amendment is so recent that 
none of the federal courts have 
passed upon its exact meaning. 
However, the Treasury Regulations 
concede that an employer still may 
retain the power to alter, modify, or 
terminate the plan and revoke the 
trust—so long as the funds can be 
used only for the “exclusive bene- 
fit” of employees. Article 165-1 of 
Regulations 101 declares that this 
section forbids diversion for any 
“*objects or aims not solely de- 
signed for the proper satisfaction of 
all liabilities to employees covered 
by the trust.” According to this 
Official explanation, a wrongful 
diversion would occur if expected 
pension benefits should be trans- 
ferred from an older to a younger 
group participating in the plan, so 
as to reduce or postpone contribu- 
tions by the employer. 


Actuarial Errors 


It is permissible, however, for an 
employer to reserve the right to 
recover any balance remaining 
after satisfaction of-all actual and 
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contingent liabilities to employees 
covered by the trust. Since it is im- 
possible to predict the exact life 
expectancy of each person, rates of 
contribution are computed on the 
probable average life of all the par- 
ticipating employees. Should their 
average span prove less than orig- 
inally anticipated,.a balance may 
remain after all pensions and death 
benefits have been settled in full. 
Such a contingency should be 
foreseen by authorizing the em- 
ployer to recover any balance 
remaining after satisfaction of lia- 
bilities to employees. However, to 
avoid violation of the new provi- 
sions in the 1938 law, recovery 
should be limited to amounts re- 
maining by reason of “erroneous 
actuarial computations” at the time 
the trust was established or in sub- 
sequent years. 

No actuarial error is committed, 
however, if part of the trust fund is 
not expended due to a change in 
plan. Increasing prior service limits 
from one year to two or lowering 
the maximum age for joining the 
fund automatically would exclude 
some employees and reduce the 
amount to be contributed by the 
employer. But, the fact that previous 
payments have been computed on the 
basis of a larger group does not entitle 
the employer to recover the excess. 
Likewise, the fact that 250 workers 
are in the pension group but that 
25 men already receiving pensions 
were paid off in full does not permit 
the employer to withdraw the re- 
maining funds. These same rules 
would apply to cashing in stock or 
life insurance policies purchased by 
a pension trust for its beneficiaries 
and turning back excess funds to 
the company before liabilities were 
satisfied.(41) 


Proof of Exemption 


The right to exemption must be 
proved by every pension trust. This 
is done by filing with the proper 
Collector of Internal Revenue: (1) 
an affidavit describing every fact 
which might affect exemption, in- 
cluding purpose, activities, sources 
of income and principal and show- 


(10)I. T. 3268, 1939-14-9973 (P. 7). 

(11) Section 165, Rev. Act of 1938; I. T. 3266, 
1939-13-9756 (P.3). As originally enacted, 
Sec. 165 (b) required all plans to — 
form with the new requirements by Jan. 
1939, but Section 218 of the 1939 ey 
_ _trtends the time limit until Jan. 1, 


(18) Article 165-1 (g), Reg. 101; Sec. 147, 
Rev. Act of 1938, Art. 147-2, a. 101 
(information returns) ; G. C. M. 6060, 
ing 10B 108 and I. 7 2966 XV-32-8229. 

0 fiduciary return). 
(18)daher vs. Welch (1939)———F. Supp. 
4 COH P. 9279. 


(14) See. 165, Rev. Act of 1938. 


ing their disposition; (2) verified 
copies of the trust instrument, of 
the employer’s plan, and all amend- 
ments thereto; and (3) the latest 
financial statement, showing assets, 
liabilities, receipts, and disburse- 
ments. 

As in other instances involving 


,taxation of trust income, copies of 


the agreement and statement of 
purpose need be filed only once, but 
financial statements must be sub- 
mitted each year. The duty of 
filing these documents as well as 
copies of any amendments to the 
plan or trust agreement rests upon 
the trustee rather than the em- 
ployee. The trustee is not required 
to file a regular fiduciary return but — 
must file information returns show- 
ing payments to each beneficiary in 
excess of personal exemptions and 
their own contributions. (/2) 


Taxation of Pensions 


To completely understand the ap- 
plication of federal income tax laws 
to employees’ pension trusts, taxa- 
tion of the pensions themselves must 
be considered. Although they. rep- 
resent extra compensation, the 
amounts contributed by an em- 
ployer are not taxable to the em- 
ployees benefitted until the pension 
is distributed or made available. So, 
if ten years of service are required 
before any amount except his own 
contribution may be drawn, annual 
credits to the account of an em- 
ployee for his pro rata share of 
dividends, interest, and other earn- 
ings of the fund is of no conse- 
quence for tax purposes. 

Because of this lenient attitude on 
the part of Congress, a Federal 
Court in California recently upheld 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in refusing to grant a re- 
fund to a pensioned employee who 
reported his pension four years 
after it first became subject to 
withdrawal. While the decision ap- 
plied the technical doctrine of 
“equitable estoppel”, the Court 
stated that it is the duty of tax- 
payers to report the correct amount 
of taxable income in the proper 
year. (13) 


Amount Taxable 


Under the present law, a benefi- 
ciary of an employees’ pension trust 
is taxable on “**the amount ac- 
tually distributed or made avail- 
able** to the extent that it exceeds 
the amounts paid in by him.’’(14) 
Contrary to the general rule in in- 

(Continued on page 496) 
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Six Characteristics Of A Good Teller 


The author, a teller himself, has observed the work of his 
fellow workers and emphasizes here those things which bring 
about the greatest personal satisfaction at the end of the day. 


ADAM, your window is away 

around to the left,’ bawled 

the teller. The lady, tired 
from extensive shopping, showed 
much displeasure at the prospect of 
having to walk farther. The tactful 
teller would have said: “I am sorry, 
that I can’t wait on you here, but 
your account is kept by the teller at 
window 12 which is just around the 
corner to the left.” 

Tact is advisable, not only in 
directing customers to other win- 
dows or to officials, but it is neces- 
sary in handling the teller’s own 
work. One teller, who has the knack 
of getting along with people, was 
asked how he rectifies customers’ 
mistakes. 

“Instead of enlarging upon them, 
I minimize them,” said he. “For in- 
stance, when a customer makes an 
error of ten dollars in addition, I 
simply say: ‘Sorry, Mr. Jones, but 
there is a slight error in the figures. 
(Note I say the figures and not your 
figures). It should be $55 instead of 
$65.’ Then I show him as politely 
and as quietly as possible where the 
error occurred. The wrong way 
would be to shout: ‘Say, you made a 
ten dollar error!’ 

“If one talks calmly and quietly 
and explains a mistake, the cus- 
tomer will usually agree without 
argument. If he is one of the rare 
ones who gets ‘stormy,’ I simply 
lower my voice as he raises his and 
he soon calms down. No one likes 
to be told of an error. No one likes 
to be corrected. And when it is 
necessary, a teller must use utmost 
tact or the customer may take of- 
fense.” 

“Success depends upon how we 
serve customers,” says another ex- 
perienced teller. “Not only is com- 
petent service necessary, but the 
manner in which a teller works is 
highly important. Some tellers serve 
customers because it is obligatory— 
not because it is a pleasure. Al- 
though words may indicate one’s 
willingness to serve, his actions and 
facial expressions may disclose an 
unpleasantness which the customer 
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quickly senses and keenly resents. 
“Although the teller’s duty is not 
that of an official and matters may 
be brought to him which should go 
to officers, yet, there are numerous 
questions about his work which he 
should know. Sometimes, a customer 
may want to know something about 
trust business, loans, or discounts, 
and although the teller is in another 
department, he should be well 
enough informed to answer simple 
questions. However, when a de- 
positor has a problem requiring the 
judgment of an officer, it is, of 
course, wise to suggest that the in- 
quirer present his problem to the 
proper person. The teller should at 
least know the fundamentals of 
banking in general and the methods 
of his own bank in particular.” 
“The problem of service charges 
arises frequently,” comments anoth- 
er teller. “People formerly obtained 
many services from a bank which 
can no longer be given because of 
the high cost of operation. The cus- 


Do Your Tellers Have 
All These Traits? 


1. Tactfulness in directing cus- 
tomers to other windows or to 
officers and in correcting cus- 
tomers’ errors on deposit slips. 


2. Graciousness in serving 
customers at the window. 


3. Understanding of the work 
of all departments as well as the 
policies of the bank so that ques- 
tions may be truthfully answered. 


4. Calmness in the handling of 
irritated customers. 


5. Happy disposition through- 
out the day. 


6. Ability to work in harmony 
with other employees. 


tomer may accuse the bank of get- 
ting ‘tight.’ It is natural for a per- 
son to complain upon having to pay 
for a service that he formerly ob- 
tained free. However, the man at 
the window has a chance of righting 
a wrong impression and actually 
reselling his bank to the public. 

“T tell my customers that, although 
banks used to give various services 
free, they found, through depart- 
mental and cost accounting, that it 
cost them sizable amounts to do so. 
All businesses today operate upon 
such a small margin of profit that 
it has become necessary to make 
many changes in changes. In most 
cases, the small profit derived from 
an account necessitates certain 
charges. When a teller explains 
that charges are as necessary for 
banks as they are for merchandis- 
ing and manufacturing concerns, the 
customer usually agrees that the 
bank is within its just right in mak- 
ing reasonable handling charges.” 

Successful tellers make custom- 
ers feel that their business is appre- 
ciated and that he (the teller) is 
happy to serve him. Occasionally, 
a teller may not feel up to par, but 
for the sake of his own reputation 
and that of his bank, he remains 
courteous and cheerful. 

It is sometimes necessary for one 
to let a customer cry on his shoul- 
der. People must talk, and the teller 
must listen to personal troubles. 
Although he may be busy, he must 
not try to rush a customer away 
from his window. In most cases, 
one can indicate that he is busy in 
such a way that the customer will 
take a hint and go. 

The extremely nervous customer 
is hard to handle. In a certain bank 
in the Middle West, one teller has 
established a reputation for han- 
dling one of the bank’s most diffi- 
cult customers. This depositor has 
collections credited to his savings 
account regularly, and when he 
comes to the window, he always 
expects his credits to be entered. 
When a teller informs him that they 
have not come through, he simply 
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These “Badges of Character” never 
actually hang by the teller's window, 
but the customer instantly senses the 
qualities which they represent. 


breaks down and cries like a baby; 
he knows positively that his money 
is gone! The way this teller han- 
dles him is by calmly telling him, as 
he would a child: “Oh, now that is 
all right; I'll get in touch with the 
collection department and see just 
what happened. It will be O. K. in 
a jiffy.” 

Another teller has solved the 
problem of correcting customer’s 
errors in account numbers in this 
manner. Instead of changing the 
number in the customer’s presence, 
he waits until he has gone. In that 
way, he does not lay himself open 
for a sharp word of reproval from 
the depositor, who is sure that he 
wrote the right number on the slip. 
He lays the item to the side and 
corrects it later. Most people resent 
having their figures changed and 
the less the teller does it in the cus- 
tomer’s presence, the better it will 
be. 

“Keep smiling” is an old adage 
but it is still important in most bank 
jobs. It costs absolutely nothing 
and makes the work at the window 
far more pleasant. There are many 
ways in which the teller can radiate 
good feeling: 

1,A sincere “Thank you”; 2. a 
friendly “How do you do?”; 3. a 
cheerful “good morning.” When pos- 
sible, the good teller calls the cus- 
tomer by name each time he comes 
in. In that way, the customer is 
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more at ease, observes the friendly 
atmosphere, feels that he is impor- 
tant and that his business is appre- 
ciated. A friendly atmosphere is a 
bank’s best public relations device, 
and no one can contribute more to 
that than can the man or woman at 
the teller’s window. 

One teller’s attribute which must 
not be overlooked is his ability to 
get along with his fellow workers. 
He must be willing to co-operate 
with them, be willing to contribute 


his part and to help others with 
their tasks whenever he can. For 
instance, a teller can facilitate the 
work of others to quite an extent if 
he is careful that all the work which 
comes through his window is leg- 
ible. He knows the correct amount 
of blind items and should mark 
*them over, thus greatly facilitating 
the work of subsequent clerks. If 
he fails to mark an illegible check, a 
half dozen others may have diffi- 
culty in reading it. 


An Eight-Point Employee Program | 


This plan has proved its value in a Florida 
bank. It emphasizes employee education. 


By R. E. CONN 


Vice President, First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Florida 


HILE the First National Bank 

in Palm Beach is not a large 
bank, it has over ten millions of 
dollars on deposit and forty-five 
people are employed. 

The officers of the bank were of 
the opinion that by helping the em- 
ployees learn more about the bank- 
ing business and its ramifications, 
the employees would benefit them- 
selves and the bank in general. 
Toward that goal, we carried out 
the following program: 

1. We enlisted Dr. H. W. Hepner, 
Professor of Business Psychology 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, to vis:t our bank for 
two weeks; during which time he 
gave the employees lessons in pub- 
lic relations. This course included 
several lectures, individual coach- 
ing, moving pictures, and slides 
affecting the banking routine. Sep- 
arate classes were held each afier- 
noon with various groups who were 
directly interested in meeting the 
public, writing letters, holding 
telephone conversations, handling 
complaints, procuring new accounts, 
and the like. 

2. We obtained from the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago a film 
which showed in detail the correct 
use of the telephone during a busi- 
ness day in the bank. After the 
film was run at a meeting of the 
employees and friends of the bank 
who had been invited, one of the 
officers explained in detail the oper- 
ation of our Personal Loan Depart- 
ment. 


3. We secured an invitation from 
the local telephone company for the 
employees to view one of their 
telephone films and all employees 
attended. 


4. We invited Dr. Russell A. Wil- 
liams, representative of the Abbott 
Laboratories, to address the em- 
ployees. He gave a most interesting 
and inspiring talk on optimism and 
salesmanship which was very ap- | 
propriate for our employees in that 
it gave them a salesman’s view- 
point on the most essential items a 
bank has to sell. 


5. We hold employees’ meetings 
at each of which one department of 
the bank is discussed in detail. Sug- 
gestions of all kinds are always 
welcome from the employees. Quite 
often a question from one who is 
not connected with the department 
about which the question is asked 
brings out very interesting com- 
ments. Such comments are most 
helpful to the others present in 
learning the functions of the depart- 
ment under discussion. 


6. We gave all employees and of- 
ficers a vacation with pay. Em- 
ployees who have been with us over 
one year receive three weeks; those 
under one year, two weeks; and 
officers, one month. 


7. We have held contests during 
the year among the employees. The 
ones who obtained the most busi- 
ness for our Travel Bureau, Per- 
sonal Checking Department, Safe 
Deposit Boxes, Personal Loan De- 


(Continued on page 487) 
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“Signed In Blank” 


Dangers And Liabilities Of The Practice 


While there are no hard and fast rules applying to this 
undesirable practice, the courts have rather clearly out- 
lined the range of liability of both bank and depositor. 


ONCEDEDLY, the signing of 
te checks in blank is freighted 

with danger to both depositors 
and banks. Yet it is a frequent 
practice in the commercial world— 
a practice that invites fraud, and, 
in the event of a loss therefrom, 
usually resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of liability as between the bank 
and depositor. 

True, by the weight of authority, 
when a check signed in blank is 
entrusted to an agent for subse- 
quent filling in and disposal, the 
drawer will be liable for default of 
his agent. But this is only half the 
story. Because, when such an in- 
strument is lost or stolen, filled in 
and negotiated by the finder or thief, 
we have a quite different situation. 

For, while the authorities are not 
in accord on the rule of measure- 
ment to be applied in cases of this 
kind, under whatever rule adopted, 
the apparent regularity of a check 
on its face will, in itself, rarely 
justify a bank in honoring it. Here 
the duty of a positive identification 
of the indorsing payee rests upon 
the bank; otherwise it pays at its 
peril. 

In one case of this kind, the plain- 
tiff, Reynolds, signed a number of 
checks in blank, and entrusted them 
to his agent, W. N. Brown. The 
latter was given authority to fill in 
the checks as required in the pur- 
chase of livestock. One of these 
checks was lost by or stolen from 
Brown, and found by or stolen by 
some unknown person, who filled 
in the check for $435 payable to 
W. N. Brown. 

This person then endorsed the 
check, “W. N. Brown,” and pre- 
sented it for payment. The bank 
paid the check, apparently relying 
on its face regularity, without hav- 
ing the payee properly identified, 
and charged it to Reynolds’ account. 
Result: a lawsuit to determine who 
should bear the loss as between the 
bank and Reynolds. In holding the 
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By LESLIE CHILDS 


Attorney-at-Law, Indianapolis, Ind. 


bank liable, the court reasoned: 

“The fact that one of the checks, 
which Reynolds signed in blank, 
fell into the hands of a scoundrel 
who filled the blanks and presented 
it to the bank for payment, is wholly 
immaterial. * ** The rule is well 
established that a bank on which a 
check is drawn must ascertain at 
its peril the identity of the person 
named therein as payee. * * * When 
a check is presented for payment 
by a person who is unknown to the 
bank, it becomes the imperative 
duty of the bank to require him 
properly to identify himself as the 
payee named in the check. 

“For its own protection, the bank 
may go further. It may refuse pay- 
ment until the stranger brings in a 
person whom the bank knows to be 
financially responsible and who is 
willing to become an indorser. If 
appellant [bank] had paid the check 
to a person who in truth was W. N. 
Brown although a person other than 
the W. N. Brown who was the agent 
of Reynolds, then we would have a 
different question with which to 
deal. 

“But that the bank paid the check 
to some unknown person who rep- 
resented himself to be W. N. Brown, 
and whom the bank is unable to 
identify, is no defense. * * * Judg- 
ment [in favor of Reynolds] af- 
firmed.” 126 N.E. 234. 

So much for that case, which is 
fairly representative of judicial 
reasoning in situations of this kind. 
In the majority of such suits the 
liability of the bank, where it has 
been held liable, has been predicated 
upon negligence in failing properly 
to identify the endorsing payee. 

However, it is not all beer and 
skittles for a signing-in-blank de- 


positor, either. For, aside from his 
risk of liability for default of an 
agent, if he has been negligent in 
permitting such a check to get into 
circulation, and his bank has exer- 
cised due care in honoring it, he, 
the depositor, may be held liable for 
resulting loss. 

The president of a corporation, 
before leaving on his summer vaca- 
tion, signed a number of checks in 
blank. These were left with the 
manager, with authority to fill in 
and use as needed. The check book 
was left on the manager’s desk and 
was readily accessible to anyone 
coming into the office. Employees, 
as well as others having business 
with the firm, were freely admitted 
thereto. 

A traveling salesman who had 
been selling merchandise to the firm 
entered the office while the manager 
was at lunch. Only a stenographer 
was present. He asked permission 
to write some letters, and sat down 
at the manager’s desk. Here he 
abstracted three checks signed in 
blank from the check book, which 
he filled in for $2,700.95, $395.60 
and $195.15 respectively, payable to 
himself. 

The “gentleman” cashed the 
$395.60 check at the corporation’s 
own bank, where he was known; 
bought a cashier’s check at a neigh- 
boring bank, where he was also 
known, with the $2,700.95 check, 
which he later cashed at another 
bank, and passed the $195.15 check 
at a jewelry store in payment for 
a diamond. There was no question 
of his identification. He then ab- 
sconded. 

The two checks negotiated out- 
side reached the corporation’s bank 
through the clearing house, were 
honored and charged to the corpor- 
ation’s account. An overdraft re- 
sulted. The corporation was notified 
and the forgeries were disclosed. A 
lawsuit followed to determine lia- 
bility for the loss as between the 
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corporation and the bank. In affirm- 
ing a judgment against the corpor- 
ation, the court reasoned, in part, as 
follows: 

“Was plaintiff [corporation] in 
the instant case guilty of conduct 
sufficient to raise an estoppel against 
the claim that it did not deliver the 
checks nor voluntarily put them in 
circulation? * * *, the president and 
principal stockholder of the plain- 
tiff corporation, controlled its pol- 
icies and business affairs. 

“He was an able, experienced, and 
careful merchant * * * and it is 
with much reluctance that we give 
expression to the conviction that in 
adopting and pursuing the course 
of business under consideration he 
and the manager, who acted under 
his orders, were grossly negligent 
in keeping the book of signed blank 
checks in such an exposed place 
without taking any precautions to 
guard against its spoilation. * * * 

“If the exigencies of the deposi- 
tor’s situation create a necessity for 
the signing of checks in blank, and 
then keeping them a time before 
putting them in circulation, why 
should he not bear the risk made 
by his own necessities, rather than 
the banker, who is a stranger to 
them, and is under the contractual 
duty to honor his written orders for 
the payment of money? He is the one 
who, in the service of his own in- 
terest, has given occasion for the 
commission of the wrong, and, under 
the familiar maxim, is the one who 
should bear the consequences. 

“It follows from the foregoing 
considerations that, whether de- 
fendant [bank] be treated as an 
innocent purchaser of the checks 
for value or as a banker who paid 
them in discharge of a contractual 
obligation to a depositor, the loss of 
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the forgeries should fall upon plain- 
tiff. [corporation] * * * The judg- 
ment * * * is affirmed.” (182 S.W. 
777) 


Conclusion 


The foregoing cases were, of 
course, decided upon their facts, and 


do not purport to announce any , 


hard and fast rules. And, as has 
been noted, the authorities are not 
in accord on the question here in- 
volved. However, this in no way 
detracts from the force of these 
holdings—read with their facts and 
circumstances—as illustrations of 
the possible danger to both de- 
positors and banks in the signing of 
checks in blank. 

Here a depositor, aside from the 
risk of default of his agent, may be 
called to account for negligence in 
permitting signed-in-blank paper 
wrongfully to get into circulation. 
Banks, on the other hand, take the 
risk of mistakes in the matter of 
identifying indorsing payees. 

So, by the large, the signing of 
checks in blank is charged with 
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insidious risks; risks that are fre- 
quently difficult to guard against. 
Truly, it is a practice that (in the 
absence of pressing necessity, when 
checks so signed should be carefully 
guarded) may well be held taboo 
by depositors, and, in so far as pos- 
sible, discouraged by bankers. 





87% Of Deposits 


A Farm Program 


Loaned Through 


Inspired by the experience of a Wisconsin bank- 
er, published in Bankers Monthly, the author 
explains his technique for increasing farm loans. 


By J. T. ROBERTSON 


Branch Manager, Sunnyside Branch, The Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Co., Sunnyside, Washington 


HIS is written after reading the 
"Loam “Chattel Mortgage Loans 

Are Good” in the May issue of 
Bankers Monthly. 

We have, for quite a number of 
years, found that chattel mortgage 
loans are good, and at the present 
time, we have in our pouch 296 loans 
of this nature, totalling $301,688.- 
82. These are secured by livestock 
and farm machinery with crops as 
secondary security in most cases. 
Before the loans are closed, all the 
security is checked by either our 
fieldman or by A. G. Fleming, our 
Supervisor, and in each case, fre- 
quent contacts are made during the 
year, not only to check up on col- 


lateral, but to help the farmer dis- 
pose of such livestock as he may 
have to sell. This applies -particu- 
larly to beef cattle which comprise 
the heaviest end of our livestock 
collateral. 

In buying feeder cattle, Mr. 
Fleming travels many miles with 
our customers to help them to get 
what they need at the best price. 
These travels take him into all 
parts of Washington, eastern Ore- 
gon, Idaho and even into Canada 
and Montana. 

Our district raises a variety of 
farm crops and our aim has been 
to encourage the feeding of all 
crops, so far as possible, on the 
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Location of the fertile valley which is the scene of this bank's activity. 


farm. Our efforts in this direction 
have increased the feeding program 
from about 100 head in 1924 to 7,500 
head the past year. 

There are approximately 12,000 
acres of sugar beets grown in our 
valley. On farms where there is 


The Program In Seven 
Sentences 


1. Most farm loans are se- 
cured by livestock and farm 
machinery with crops as sec- 
ondary security. 


2. A field representative of the 
bank makes a physical check of 
all security before the loans are 
closed. 


3. Frequent visits are made to 
the borrower's farm during the 
year both to keep a line on 
collateral and to help the farmer 
dispose of his livestock to the 
best advantage. 


4. The bank’s representative 
helps the feeders select the 
feeder cattle on which the bank 
is to make an advance. 


5. The bank encourages the 
use of field crops on the farm as 
far as possible. 


6. As a result of this program, 
cattle on feed have increased 
from 100 head in 1924 to 7,500 
head in 1938. 


7. Dairy and hog loans are 
repaid in monthly installments. 
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ample fertilizer as a result of feed- 
ing or dairy programs, the yield 
runs well over 20 tons to the acre 
which results in a very large ton- 
nage of by-products, consisting of 
tops which may be put in the silo, 
and pulp from the factory. This is 
used for cattle feed in addition to 
the alfalfa, grain, corn (much of 
which is made into silage running 
up to 25 tons per acre) and root 
crops grown in our vicinity. 

In connection with this feeder 
program, potatoes form a very large 
part of the feed, and excellent re- 
sults have been obtained. The po- 
tatoes are piled up in bins to which 
the cattle have access at all times 
and, with chopped hay, the gain 
will run, in the case of good two- 
year-old steers, as high as 3% 


pounds per day. 

In addition to the feeder pro- 
gram, we carry quite a volume of 
dairy and hog loans, these two 
working together very well. On 
these we require a_ stipulated 
monthly reduction, making it low 
enough to allow the farmer ample 
leeway for living and operation. 
This we have found more satisfac- 
tory than partial payments of milk 
returns would be. 

Besides the dairy and feeding in- 
dustries, we have a very large 
poultry and turkey industry and 
are proud of the fact that Sunny- 
side turkeys have carried off most 
of the premier awards at the vari- 
ous shows held throughout the na- 
tion during the past few years. 
Last winter one of our local breed- 
ers, G. E. Barnett, sold a Tom for 
$200, which speaks well for the 
quality of the birds raised in the 
vicinity of Sunnyside. 

Another item, of which we of 
this community boast, is our aspar- 
agus, believing it to be superior to 
any grown elsewhere. This, besides 
providing employment for a small 
army of workers for at least three 
months in the spring, brings in cash 
at a period when farm returns are 
generally at a low ebb. 

All in all, our program of aiding 
the development of the various 
agricultural activities noted has 
helped build up a good little town 
and community and, inc:dentally, 
has brought our deposits over the 
million mark and has given us total 
loans (all local) of $807,212.10 as 
of this date, a record for which we 
who work in the bank (15 in all) 
feel justly proud. 


Pick A Good Slogan— 
advertise it effectively 


The photograph reproduced here was submitted by O. G. Robinson of the North Avenue 
office of the Equitable Trust Co. of Baltimore, Md., to illustrate the slogan used by this bank 
to promote personal loans. Not only is the slogan used in advertising, but it is made ¢ 


part of the bank's electric sign. 


“When it's good business for you to borrow, it's good business to borrow here,” 


is a 


dignified and attractive slogan to promote personal loans. 
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The author (sixth from left) sits in on a discussion forum conducted by E. E. Dobbeck, auditor 
(fifth from right). One of the tellers is describing a situation which developed in his cage. 


Employee Discussions Improve Operations - 


Here is a pattern for employee instruction meetings which 
is most interesting to employees and thorough in its results. 


URING the past year, we have 
D developed a training plan 

which enables all members of 
our savings department to increase 
their efficiency in the details of 
their jobs; to give more uniform 
service to customers; and to feel 
more certain about bank policies 
concerning the many phases of 
savings department work. 

The plan has two parts: First: 
employees fill out a questionnaire 
which we have prepared on all 
phases of our savings department 
activities. Second: meetings are 
held to discuss all questions on 
which there is some difference of 
opinion. 

We have found that waiting for 
mistakes to occur is a costly pro- 
cedure. Our plan decreases the 
likelihood of such mistakes by de- 
veloping in our employees a pro- 
ficiency in detail through open 
debate and discussions of experi- 
ences that relate to special situa- 
tions. Having the members of the 
department fill out the question- 
naire before our meetings, helps 
us to keep out of our discussion the 
questions which everyone is sure 
about, and to concentrate on those 
on which clarification is needed. 

There are 100 questions in the 
teller’s questionnaire, and 25 in the 
Questionnaire made up for book- 
keepers. 


We give a copy to each employee 
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By JOSEPH W. MORTON, Jr. 


Cashier, Uptown State Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


in the department, asking him to 
answer the questions by himself. 
When the sheets are turned in, 
they are corrected, and a special 
list is made of the questions and 
answers on which there has been 
some difference of opinion. This 
list is used in planning our meet- 
ings. 


Technique Followed In 
Discussion Program 


1. A questionnaire is prepared 
covering every phase of the 
work of some department. 

2. Employees write the an- 
swers to the questions before 
the meeting is called. 

3. All questions on which there 
is a difference of opinion are 
discussed. 

4. Each opinion must be de- 
fended by quoting an actual 
experience. 

5. Debate on each subject is 
closed with a summary of points 
made and with an officer's state- 
ment of how the situation should 
be handled. 


All members of the savings de- 
partment are asked to attend the 
discussion meetings, and a general 
notice is put on the bulletin board, 
so that employees in other depart- 
ments may attend if they wish. 

At the beginning of a meeting, 
the officer in charge presents one — 
of the questions. Without indicat- 
ing who may have given an in- 
correct answer, he reads the answer 
of various members of the depart- 
ment. Employees are then asked 
to give their opinion of these 
answers, and to cite actual ex- 
periences to prove their points. 

Sometimes the question is pre- 
sented in the form of a specific 
problem, and members of the group 
are asked to tell how they would 
handle it. After each employee 
has had an opportunity to express 
his opinion, or to defend the posi- 
tion he has taken on a question, 
the leader sums up the situation 
and outlines the correct procedure, 
so that there can be no misunder- 
standing of bank policy on each 
subject. 

Most of the questions for book- 
keepers have been worded to obtain 
a detailed explanation of procedure. 
Since there are so many phases to 
be considered in the teller’s job, 
many of these questions were writ- 
ten to require only a “Yes” or “No” 
answer. 


However, the same question is 
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SAVINGS PAYER AND RECEIVER QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Do you prove your cash upon opening up each morning? 

2. Do you prove all cash received from Currency Teller or 
Paying Teller? 

3. Is all cash placed in a position where it cannot be stolen 
through the window or wicket with the aid of an instrument? 
4. If you balance on first try, do you prove your cash? 

5. Do you cash checks for non-customers exclusive of those 
officially approved? If so, explain fully. 

6. Do you hold cash items? 

7. Are hold-over withdrawals referred to the Auditor? 

8. Do checks, cashed after banking hours, form a part of 
your cash balance? 

9. Do you have all savings withdrawals for $500 or more 
verified by another Savings Payer as to signature and amount 
before payment of funds? 

10. Do you refer all withdrawals against inactive savings 
accounts to an officer for approval? 

11. Do you watch for proper completion of savings with- 
drawals including latest residence address? 

12. Do you compare the passbook balance with the ledger 
card balance when the withdrawal calls for $25 or more? 

13. Do you enter new passbook balance on withdrawal slip 
for bookkeeper's verification? 

14. Do you watch for embargoes (uncollected funds) when 
paying withdrawals of $25 or more? 

15. If passbook does not agree with ledger card at time 
withdrawal is presented, do you balance it before customer 
leaves window? 

16. Do you accept or honor a “not-on-book” withdrawal 
exclusive of those approved by an officer? 

17. Do you refer to an officer all depositors who wish to 
have a balance of less than $25? 

18. When a withdrawal is presented by a depositor who is 
under the influence of liquor do you refer him to an officer? 

19. Do you watch for countersignatures on Surety Company 
joint control accounts? 

20. Do you cash checks payable to “Trade” names or 
“Corporations”? 

21. Do you embargo account of customer cashing checks? 

22. Is your cash drawer locked when you are absent from 
the cage? 

23. Do you lock your cash truck before it leaves the cage 
at the end of the day? 

24. Do you charge to Currency Teller or Paying Teller, any 
cash in excess of the customary requirement? 

25. Do you verify with the customer after proving and 
before placing in till all cash removed from metal banks? 

26. Do you initial all entries in passbook and on duplicate 
deposit tickets? 

27. Do you place your teller’s stamp on all withdrawals, 
deposit slips, general tickets and club payments? 

28. Do you stamp the face of checks cashed and the 
reverse side of checks deposited? 

29. Do you obtain the endorsement of the payee or the 
person presenting a check for cash? 

30. Do you cash cashier's checks or certified checks of our 
bank without the approval of the Auditing Department? 

31. Do you embargo all checks accepted for deposit? 

32. Do you watch for proper completion of savings deposit 
including latest residence address? 

33. Do you ask all customers to sign receipt on reverse side 
of deposit ticket when cash is given back out of checks de- 
posited? If not, explain fully. 

34. Do you verify immediately, cash received on all deposit 
tickets? 

35. Do you enter new passbook balance on deposit tickets 
for bookkeeper’s verification? 

36. Do you ask for telephone number of person making a 
duplicate deposit? 

37. Do you make erasures in passbook? 

38. Do you describe bank number on deposit slip covering 
checks deposited? 

39. Do you compare name on deposit slip with passbook? 

40. Do you accept for deposit to an individual account 
checks payable to “Trade” names or “Corporations”? 

41. Do you make out deposit tickets for customers? 

42. Do you refer to the Auditor all hold-over deposits, 
showing name, account number and amount? 

43. Do you prove a deposit when it is made up of more 
than one check or checks and cash before the customer leaves 
the window? 


44. Do you collect exchange on all out-of-town checks de- 
posited or cashed? 

45. Do you watch for endorsement of customer on all checks 
deposited? 

46. Do you mark savings deposit ticket ‘'N.O.B.” when not 
accompanied by the passbook? 

47. Do you alter any amounts listed on savings deposits? 

48. Do you make a charge for checks cashed when the 
account is less than $100? If not, explain fully. 

49. Do you make a charge for checks cashed for non- 
depositors? 

50. Do you charge the customer 50 cents when he closes out 
his savings account before the 90 days expire? 

51. Do you renew an embargo on a check charged back 
for reason of nonpayment and subsequently the identical check 
is put through again for credit and payment? 

52. Do you enter in savings passbook withdrawal column 
checks charged back for non-payment before the dishonored 
check is released to customer? 

53. To what General Ledger Account do you credit or 
charge: 

(a) Shortages or overages regardless of amount? 
(b) Domestic Exchange collected at window? 

(c) Savings and Club Account close-out charges? 
(d) Low balance charges? 

(e) Checks cashed or silver sold? 

(f) Personal Loan Past Due payments? 

54. Do you honor withdrawals against Club Accounts? 

55. Do you verify signature of customer against new 
signature card where account changes from individual to 
joint account? 

56. Do you obtain signature of Trustee’s for minor accounts 
on reverse side of card in stamp provided for that purpose? 

57. Do you alter signature cards? If so, explain fully. 

58. What papers do you require to support the following 
accounts: 

(a) Associations 

(b) Conservatorship 

(c) Guardianship 

(d) Administrator of Decedent's Estate 
(e) Executor of Decedent's Estate 

(f) Surety Company Joint Control 

(g) Trade name Companies 

59. Do you permit a minor to sign on a joint right of 
survivorship account? 

60. Do you inspect your cage thoroughly when checking 
out at night? 

61. Do you permit any person except one authorized or 
assigned to assist you to enter your cage? 

62. Do you keep your cage door locked at all times? 

63. Are all transactions that appear irregular referred to 
an officer? 

64. Are your signature card cases locked in vault each 
night? 

65. Are your blank unissued passbooks locked up each 
night? 

66. Are your ledger cards locked up each night? 

67. Are all closed and new signature cards filed daily? 

68. Do you list in detail your cash and silver in Tellers’ 
Cash Book? 

69. Do you date, stamp and initial your tellers’ scratcher 
sheet and file in binder daily? 

70. Do you inspect your waste basket before leaving each 
day? 

71. Do you obtain a receipt for currency or silver turned 
over to the Currency Teller or any other teller? 

72. Do you obtain customer's name and account number on 
rolled silver accepted at the window? 

73. Do you return to the customer, a counterfeit bill if 
received among his currency deposited? 

74. Do you accept Partnership or Corporation accounts? 

75. Does any other employee or teller enter savings dupli- 
cate deposits in passbook? 

76.. How do you adjust an error in passbook? 

77. Can you make any suggestions for the improvement of 
the operation of your department? 

78. Are you accepting insurance benefit checks payable to 
a “widow” that carries a warranty and guarantee contract 
on the reverse side? 
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79. How would you handle the following transaction: 
“fA voucher check with receipt attached and payable 
to “John Smith” is presented by Martha Smith for 
credit to the joint account of “John Smith or Martha 
Smith,” the voucher not having been endorsed by 
“John Smith” or the receipt signed by John Smith.” 

80. Do you permit savings passbooks to be lodged in your 
department? 

81. Do you ask for customer's signature on “Lost Passbook”’ 
cards? 

82. Do you obtain the signatures of all parties on a joint 
account which is closed out without the passbook? 

83. Do you have the small withdrawal form on balances of 
less than $100 and the large withdrawal form on balances in 
excess of $100 signed when account closes out without pass- 
book? 

84. Do you “flag” both the ledger and signature cards when 
we are on notice to be cautious or to withhold release of 
funds by court order? 


85. Do you keep your cage and counter drawers in a neat 
and orderly condition? 


86. Are your stamps free from foreign matter and lint which ° 


might obliterate the date and your initials or name? 

87. Do you keep your stamp pads and inkwell clean? 

88. Are you acquainted with the “By-Laws” of the Savings 
Department? 

89. What do you do with a withdrawal on which the 
signature does not agree exactly with the one on file? 


asked several times in different 


Questions No. 37 and 76, relating 


90. How do you handle withdrawals when a customer 
wishes to purchase a cashier's check? 

91. How do you handle withdrawals payable to bearer? 

92. What procedure do you follow when requested to 
change the names on an account such as: 

(a) Making a joint account out of an individual account 
(b) Changing name by marriage 

(c) Taking a name off 

(d) Adding a name to a joint account 

(e) Adding a minor’s name to an account 

93. What procedure do you follow when a minor who has 
become of age is to control the account, previously opened 
by an adult for such minor? 

94. What is the rule to be applied when withdrawals are 
presented against joint accounts where one of the signers is 
deceased? 

95. What are the requirements regarding endorsements on 
checks issued by insurance companies? 

96. By what means other than the use of change of address 
slips are accounts checked for their correct address? 

97. To whom do you refer customers seeking information 
regarding their accounts? 

98. What is the location of an executed power of attorney 
form in connection with an open savings account? 

99. Where are surety company signatures kept? 

100. How do you enter numerous small interest credits on 
passbooks? 


more?) emphasizes the necessity 


ways. This gives us a better chance 
to uncover the actual procedure 
used, rather than getting the em- 
ployee’s opinion of what should be 
done. 

Questions No. 22, 23, 61, and 62, 
for instance, all relate to the neces- 
sity of guarding the money in a 
teller’s cage. Tellers hesitate to 
admit violating any of these rules 
for safeguarding the money in their 
care, and repeated emphasis helps 
to keep them aware of their re- 
sponsibility. 


to the adjustment of errors in pass- 
books, are examples of how we ask 
the same question from different 
angles in order to get our employees 
to define their own procedure. 
Since the matter of paying funds 
which have not yet been collected 
is slipped up on more’ frequently 
than any other single matter, we 
have included several questions on 
this subject in our questionnaire. 
Question No. 14 (Do you watch 
for embargoes (uncollected funds) 
when paying withdrawals of $25 or 


for checking collections that have 
been made on an account when the 
owner wishes to withdraw. his 
money from the bank. 

Question No. 31 (Do you em- 
bargo all checks accepted for de- 
posit?) stresses embargoing (with- 
holding payment until collection 
has been made) all checks made 
for deposit. 

Question No. 51 (Do you renew . 
an embargo on a check charged 
back for reason of non-payment 


(Continued on page 497) 


SAVINGS BOOKKEEPER QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How often do you run the savings ledgers, club accounts 


and Personal Loan Accounts? 


2. What are the requirements regarding withdrawals of 


$500 or more? 


14. When was the last time the savings ledgers were run 


as to account number and amount? 


15. When was the last time you checked the savings ledger 
with the signature cards? 


3. If, in posting a debit or credit ticket, you find that the 
balance shown on the ticket does not agree with the balance 
arrived at on the ledger card, what method do you apply so 
as to insure subsequent adjustment of the apparent error? 

4. Describe the steps you take when posting an item? 
Mention all the exceptions you may find. 

5. How do you handle “Not On Book” debits and credits? 

6. What do you look for regarding transactions affecting 
inactive ledger accounts? 

7. Do you permit any employee to scrutinize ledger cards 
for the purpose of seeking information? 

8. How do you account for ledger or signature cards re- 
leased from cage? Do others besides officers, withdraw them? 

9. Are all transactions that appear irregular referred to an 
officer? 

10. Do you cancel all withdrawals immediately following 
the posting and balancing of the day's work? 

11. Do you file each day, in proper binders, all deposits, 
withdrawals, coupons, scratcher sheets and ledger sheets? 

12. Do you file closed ledger and signature cards daily? 

13. Do you change indexes each day on new accounts and 
closed accounts? 
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16. When was the last time you checked the signature cards 
with the indexes? 

17. Do you cover the adding machines, coin machines, 
typewriter, savings drum and counting and sorting machine 
before you leave each day? 

18. Are storage boxes properly labeled to show contents, 
the beginning and ending dates and the box number? 

19. Do you watch to see that you do not carry a stationery 
supply in excess of a reasonable working quantity? 

20. Are ledger cards and signature cards removed from 
cage each day and lodged in Cash Vaults? 

21. Explain the handling of savings debit memos? 

22. Are all customers, seeking information about 
accounts, referred to an officer? 

23. What is your practice concerning temporary signature 
cards? 

24. What do you do with a temporary signature card after 
it has been replaced with an original? 

25. What happens to old signature cards pertaining to 
accounts that now carry a new name because of marriage 
or additional signatures because of joint ownership? 


their 





An Efficient Interior Proof Department 


Here is the routine followed by a Nebraska bank which has many fea- 
tures to recommend it. How does its details differ from your system? 


HE interior proof department of 
our bank has a very impor- 
tant part to play in the 

efficiency of the institution. It is 
the connecting link between the 
tellers and bookkeepers, and upon 
it rests the responsibility of re- 
ceiving all items taken in, proving 
all groups of items, and finally sort- 
ing and turning them over to the 
ones who make final disposition of 
them. If the proof department is 
efficient, it helps speed up the work 
of the tellers and bookkeepers at 
the close of the day, but if it is 
slow or inefficient, it can easily 
cause them a considerable loss of 
time. 

We have developed a proof sys- 
tem in the Central National Bank 
that is very satisfactory. It com- 
bines features that we have seen in 
other banks with some that we 
have developed ourselves. It will 
work very nicely in banks either 
larger or smaller than ours. We 
have six tellers in our bank. 

Some of the advantages of our 
plan are these: 

1. It saves time at the close of 
the day. 

2. Saves duplicate handling and 
adding of items. 

3. Increases accuracy of the work 
as it provides a constant check on 
items. 

4. Can be taken care of by one 
person, yet will permit more to 
help at busy times without any 
friction. 

5. It is very flexible and can be 
changed in any detail without 
affecting the rest of the plan. 

Before adopting any plan, one 
must first consider what is to be 
expected of the department. Our 
department is required to: 

1. Prove all deposits taken in. 

2. Mark all float and count out- 
of-town checks in deposits. 

3. Sort all checks and deposits ac- 
cording to bookkeepers, transit 
clerk, and other destinations. 

4. Provide a total of cash taken 
in or paid out by each teller. 

5. Provide a total of checks and 
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Manager Distribution Dept., Central 
National Bank, Columbus, Nebraska 


deposits given to each bookkeeper. 

6. Provide a total of each cash 
letter sent out to check with transit 
clerk. 

7. Provide figures for general 
bookkeeper to use in posting the 
general ledger. 

The first three of these require- 
ments are really preparations for 
the batch runs. The first two are 
met at the same time. When a 
teller takes in a deposit, he takes 
off the cash or pays out the cash 
withdrawal, then puts a “cash-re- 
ceived” or “cash-paid-out” slip 
with the checks and sends the de- 
posit down to us. 

On deposits that are analyzed, 
we use a duplex adding machine. 
With this machine, we prove the 
deposit, and at the same time, ob- 
tain the total of each day’s float. 
This is marked on the back of the 
deposit ticket. 

On other deposits, we simply add 
the items, at the same time counting 
the out-of-town checks. We mark 


Five Benefits Of This 
System 


1. It saves time at the close of 
the day. 


2. It saves duplicate handling 
and adding of items. 


3. It increases accuracy of the 
work by providing a constant 
check on items. 


4. It can be taken care of by 
one person, yet will permit more 
to help at busy times without 
friction. 

5. It is extremely flexible and 
can be changed in any detail 
without affecting the rest of the 
plan. 


the number of these on the upper 
corner of the deposit ticket. All 
deposit proving is done on the back 
of the deposit ticket for future 
reference. 

At various times during the day, 
each teller adds the checks he has 
cashed, places a “cash-out” ticket 
for the amount on top, and send; 
them to the proof department, 
where the checks are proved and 
sorted. As we have four book- 
keepers, all local checks and de- 
posits are sorted into four different 
groups. The transit checks are 
sorted according to the correspon- 
dent banks, the clearing and local 
pick-up cream checks into other 
groups. Each teller’s cash in and 
cash out tickets are sorted into 
separate piles. This sorting is done 
whenever we have spare time for 
it. For the batch runs, we use a 
sliding tape transfer total machine. 
The runs are made on sheets of 
plain white paper 12 by 19 inches. 
The first run is made of the incom- 
ing cash letters. The checks are 
sorted. We do NOT prove any cash 
letter as a separate operation. The 
totals of the cash letters are first 
added. To the total of these, we 
add the cash items carried ovet 
from the previous day’s work. This 
gives us the total for the credit 
side. Each bunch of checks is added 
separately. 

To the clearing and pick-up 
cream checks, we add the totals of 
the amounts we carried as cash 
items at the close of the previous 
day. The grand total of all these 
checks gives us the debit total which 
should agree with the credit total 
for the proof of the run. In this 
way, we have proved the cash 
letters at the same time we ob- 
tained the distribution totals of the 
various items. If the totals do not 
agree, it is a simple matter to check 
the cash letters against our sheet. 

In computing the run, we take @ 
subtotal at the end of the checks 
from each cash letter. By picking 
up these subtotals on an adding 


(Continued on page 491) 
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Human Nature In Bank Transactions 


There’s an idea in each story—an idea to be used. Have you had some such 
experience you would be willing to share with Bankers Monthly readers? 


An Account From An Unexpected 
Source 


HE was a wispy, rather oily little 
S foreign woman. She spoke few 
English words and required 
her withdrawal slips written for her 
and her cross witnessed. The im- 
maculate teller had been heard 
informing a junior clerk, “She 
stinks”. Although all the bank’s 
efforts and advertising were at that 
time aimed at increasing deposits, 
the account would have been called 
a nuisance except that the cashier 
took a great human interest in his 
fellow-beings even aside from their 
dollars. 

One morning the wispy woman 
was followed through the doorway 
by a tall, handsome man with a 
mighty beard and kindly command- 
ing black eyes. His glance sug- 
gested that he might cheerfully 
wring the neck of anybody who even 
whispered the word “stink”. The 
cashier dimly suspected he might be 
the key man of his colony. 

He stopped the pair at the counter 
where loans were made, politely 
penned the wife’s withdrawal form, 
and smilingly guided the little 
lady’s hand in making her mark. He 
then stepped to the cage, brought 
back the cash and slowly counted 
out the money into her hand. 

“Say, Meester,” said the mighty 
one suddenly, “I lak you. I give you 
one account.” From his cavernous 
pockets, he laid down several pass- 
books. Pointing his finger at one 
(and thinking of the bank man it 
stood for) he said, “I no lak ’eem. 
You tak!” 

The manager opened the pass- 
book, wrote out a check to transfer 
$29,500, shortly handed out a new 
passbook, and said a cheery “Good 
morning.” 


* * * . 
Arguments Save No Customers 


THE bank of Dave Craig and Abso- 

lem Kent had been consolidated 
with a larger one and they were 
both “darned if we'll be sold down 
the river like that.” In fact, they 
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hinted darkly, as they walked in 
that very first day of the change 
that the new name over the old 
door wouldn’t be there long if they 
could do anything about it. 

Dave Craig’s deposit of $3,400 had 
taken 14 years to accumulate. He 
had no special friends in the bank, 
however, so he could be a trifle stern 
and dictatorial as he announced, 
“I’m taking my business over to the 
Fidelity.” “And I’m going to the 
First National,” added Absolem 
Kent. 

A pre-arranged signal being 
flashed to the new cashier, he ap- 
peared, apparently by accident, and 
spoke to the pair in a way which led 
Dave to inform him that he guessed 
they’d be closing their accounts. 

“Well, we don’t like losing old 
friends, but the customer must 
naturally suit his own convenience,” 
smiled the cashier pleasantly. He 
went behind the counter and per- 
sonally calculated the interest, 
wrote the checks for them to sign, 
and expressed his admiration at 
what satisfactory accounts they had 
been. “My predecessor,” he con- 
cluded shaking hands, “spoke of you 
both, but I’ve never had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you before. Good 
day, and I hope we can serve you 
another time.” 


Practical Results From 
Human Understanding 


1. An account of $29,500 was 
secured from an unexpected 
source. 


2. Two customers were saved 
by avoiding arguments. 

3. A borrower was helped by 
advice about his health. 


4. An appeal to pride rented 
safe deposit boxes. 


They were disappointed that the 
manager had not quarreled or 
argued with them. Over at the 
Fidelity it was a very busy morning. 
The clerks had allowed themselves 
to become irritable. “Can’t you 
make out a deposit ticket?” snapped 
the teller. Dave could, and was a 
little ashamed that he had not. He 
waited in line with the completed 
slip. “That’s savings,” now said the 
teller shortly, “wicket 6 or 7.” 

The high temperature under 
Dave’s collar made him feel violent. 
After a minute in his third line, he 
decided to leave the bank and cool 
down. The treatment in this big- 
gest transaction of his life perplexed 
him all day. He reflected on the 
advantages and prestige of an old 
connection with one bank. At 2:55 
he told himself, “I can just make 
it.” Passing through the closing 
doors of his old bank he asked 
breathlessly, “may I see the cash- 
ier?” 

“Will you wait one minute,” said 
the clerk, “he’s talking to your 
friend Mr. Kent just now.” 


* * * * 
An Uncommon Banking Service 


THE other day, at a service club 

luncheon, I was introduced to the 
head of a large motor car agency. 
Flatteringly, he claimed to remem- 
ber me very gratefully. 

“I was a customer of your bank 
22 years ago when I ran a garage 
business out that way. I ran that 
garage 16 hours a day and 365 days 
a year. Sam Workman, the lumber- 
man, was my backer, and I guess he 
ran the lumber business the same 
way. You talked to us sternly one 
day about the wastefulness and 
foolishness of taking no holidays. 
We were quite amused. At least I 
know I was, until that fall when 
Sam went haywire, had to take six 
months off at Salt Springs and sell 
the lumber business. Then I re- 
membered your words.” 

“And what were my words?” I 
asked, for I’ve talked to scores of 
customers on the subject all my life. 
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“Oh, I do really remember them,” 
he laughed, “‘and I’ve heeded them 
ever since. You told us that one of 
the rules in your office was: It shall 
not be optional with an officer as to 
whether or not he takes his vaca- 
tion. You said that it costs the bank 
money to relieve an officer, but it 
would cost a lot more money—in 
health and efficiency—not to relieve 
him.” 

Oddly enough, it had never oc- 
curred to me that advice like this 
was a service a banker can render 
his customers. 


* ~ * * 


An Appeal To Pride Rented Boxes 


‘THERE is a big point uncommer- 

cialized,” said a cashier, “in 
renting Safety Deposit Boxes. Of 
my 340 renters, perhaps 40% of 
them became renters because their 
business or personal holdings com- 
pelled it. Possibly 10%—not more 
with us—responded to local adver- 
tising, blotters, office signs, and the 
like. Fifty per cent were individ- 
ually sold across the counter or, 
more likely, in my private enclosure 
or out in the public space.” 

This cashier was told that his 
experience was not borne out by the 
average. “Quite so,” he admitted, 
“then that may prove my point. We 
stress safety from fire, robbery, and 
carelessness, but do the clinching by 
an appeal to vanity and ambition. 
I draw the prospect’s attention to 
the type of persons we see stepping 
in and out of the vault. 

“We are proud of them; so why 
not display them? I intimate that, 
when asked for a banker’s report on 
a customer, we just naturally write 
more confidently of him if he is a 
box holder. Then, again, particu- 
larly to the young business man who 
has not asked credit but who rec- 
ognizes the possible future need, 
I’ve hinted, ‘Of course we don’t 
grant loans unless we believe them 
safe, but if a man has maintained a 
Safe Deposit Box for years, we just 
naturally think his character is 
some security.’ We do instinctively 
believe that. We would be likely to 
entertain the idea of a loan to such 
a man. 

“T don’t ram these points in just 
as crudely as they sound, but I let 
the prospect feel them. And it does 
—I know it does—rent a lot of 
boxes.” 


A daily tickler is 100% more re- 
liable than a man’s memory—-if it 
is faithfully used. 
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We Found A Way To 


Statement Errors 


Eliminate 


A mis-sorting of checks is rare now in the Lake Shore 
Trust and Savings Bank since the plan described here 
by the man in charge of operations was put into effect. 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


Manager, Distribution Department, Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


E ALL know how embarrass- 

ing it is to have a customer 

discover an error that has 
been made in our operating depart- 
ment. Consequently, an experience 
we have had is likely to be of bene- 
fit to other bankers, and we are 
glad to share it. 

Scarcely a month used to pass 
without some customer bringing 
back a check he had received with 
his statement which was not his 
check, or requiring us to hunt up a 
check that had not been included 
with his, but had been mistakenly 
included with the statement of some 
other customer — mistakes usually 
caused by similarity of names. 

While everyone is subject to errors, 
this type of error is especially em- 
barrassing, and we wanted to elim- 
inate it. We wanted to make our 
relations with customers just as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

Our first thought was to penalize 
those employees who sort the checks 
for mailing with the statement, but 
the idea of penalizing did not seem 
wise, especially in view of the fact 
that many of the mistakes were 
made by employees who did not 
ordinarily work with checks. At the 
first of the month, in order to get 
checks out on time, we were obliged 
to ask stenographers and others to 
help the operating department with 
this sorting. 

It finally occurred to us that a 
reward, in the form of payment for 
success in a competition, might be 
the most effective means of correct- 
ing the situation. We divided our 
operators into teams, each team in 
charge of a clerk, and offered to pay 
$1 to each person whose team made 
no errors for the month. The re- 
sults were remarkable. The dollars 
we pay out to get this perfection 
are certainly a legitimate part of 
the operating costs. 

The technique is this: Each clerk 
is paid supper money for working 


overtime one evening a month. A 
record is kept as to which team 
sorts checks for each group of cus- 
tomers. If, by the 25th of the fol- 
lowing month after the checks have 
gone out, no errors have been 
reported by customers, each mem- 
ber of the team receives his dollar 
reward. If any errors are reported, 
they are referred to the auditing 
department, and the members of 
that team are disqualified and are 
not paid for their evening’s work. 


A.B. A. Convention Theme 
Inspires Seattle Bank 
Modernization 


(Continued from page 465 
struction, Seattle has probably pro- 
gressed further than any other sec- 
tion of the country in perfecting 
prefabricated houses. Many of these 
prefabricated houses already dot the 
landscape, and if Aunt Minnie sud- 
denly announces her intention to 
spend the summer, it is only neces- 
sary to telephone the General Hous- 
ing Corporation and order another 
guest room via the afternoon deliv- 
ery. F. H. A. approves these factory 
constructed homes, while banks and 
other approved lending agencies 
find them as acceptable as any cus- 
tom built construction. Bankers in- 
terested in large scale housing will 
also want to visit F. H. A.’s $1,400, 
000 Edgewater Project, on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Washington and 
ten minutes from the city center. 


A serviceable farm machine i 
salable collateral. 


There can’t be a difference be 
tween the customer’s passbook ané 
his ledger when both entries ar 
made simultaneously by the same 
machine. 
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S AN example of the fascinat- 
ing stories in this booklet, 
which by the way, is not 

copyrighted, we quote the follow- 

ing: 
Judy Wanted Elbow Room 

Blessed events really ARE blessed. 
Bachelors pooh-pooh the idea. 
You’ll find even some married folks 
who claim they prefer “peace and 
quiet”; who want “freedom” and 
make a great to-do about life, 
liberty and the pursuit of a golf 
ball. But just let THEM have a 
blessed event and, instead of golf 
or bridge, all you'll hear will be: 
“Junior said ‘Da’ this morning,” 
‘Junior has a new tooth”, “Junior 
this,” and “Junior that.” YOU know 
how it is. You’ve heard the line 
dozens of times. Maybe you even 
do a little talking yourself. 

But this is supposed to be Judy’s 
story. Judy was a very, very blessed 
_fevent with blue eyes, round, fat 
pink cheeks, a sturdy little body, 
nd fingers that reached right out 
and took hold of your heartstrings 
and no questions asked. As for a 
vocabulary, Judy put more meaning 
nto the word “Goo!” than an orator 
packs into an hour and a half of 
abble-rousing. If you have a little 
laughter in YOUR home you'll 
hderstand about Judy. 

Before Judy arrived, the little 

our-room, rented place was big 

mnough for Jack and Dot. Big 

Fnough—and economical, too; so 
at they were able to get a little 

money “socked away” in a Cali- 

Ornia Bank savings account. Then 
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Home Borrowing Made Cheerful And Human 











one day Jack arrived home to find 
Dot hard at work on some “tiny 
garments.” 

SUCH talk! First, it would be a 
girl; they were decided on that. 
Lots of folks insist upon having 
boys (and often get girls anyway); 
but Jack and Dot wanted a little 
girl named Judy who would grow 
up beautiful, brilliant and talented 
and marry the president of the 
United States. “And,” they insisted, 
“we’re going to do right by her— 
she’s going to have elbow room in 
which to grow up.” 

The savings account bought a lot 
with two trees on it. A California 


- 


Rod Maclean, manager of the 
Advertising and Publicity Dept. 
of the California Bank, Los An- 
§eles, frequently sends Bankers 
Monthly samples of his simple 
and effective layouts and copy. 


A booklet has just arrived 
entitled, ‘There Is No Place Like 
Home”. It is illustrated with 
plans for various types of 
houses, but the chief feature is 
a series of several fascinating 
and extremely human stories of 
those who decided to build 
homes, and were able to do so 
through their savings in Califor- 
nia Bank, and the loan which 
they negotiated there to com- 


Bank loan built a five-room house 
(with a plan which will allow the 
addition of another room later, on 
for Judy’s brother). The baby 
arrived and it WAS Judy ... and 
she WAS beautiful, brilliant and 
talented and if she doesn’t marry 
the president of the United States 
that will be HIS hard luck. 
—o-——- 
And A Dash Of Paprika 

When one of that strange tribe 
known as song writers wrote 
“Lookie, lookie, lookie, here comes 
cookie,” he might very well have 
been referring to Molly Lou. Molly 
Lou simply LOVES to cook .. . and 


At a recent home show in Los Angeles, California Bank erected this booth, with tile 
flooring, sky blue back drop, and modern furniture. In the alcove on the right were 
shown home models and floor plans. Over the fire place in the “living room,” on the 
left, was a screen on which were projected colored views of homes financed by the 
bank. Over 12,500 people visited the booth during the 10-day show. 








Historical Banking Oddities noel ea ie ge ge 


then Bill turned the little woman 
loose in the kitchen with several 
crates of California fruits and let 
her go to it. 

Once in awhile he turns in and 
helps. “Glad to,” he says .. . and 
helps do the sampling. The rest of 
the time he sits out in the patio and 
tries to keep his mouth from water. 
ing by reading a book; but he told 
us the other day he’s just about 
ready to give up—he gets SO tired 
reading the same page over and 
over. 

There are lots of reasons why 
folks build or buy homes of their 
own; but Molly Lou’s is as good a 
one as any: she needs a place where 
she can do some cooking in the 
GRAND MANNER ... and we have 
a sneaking hunch that she and Bill 
are going to be very “happy ever 
after.” 

—_—pg———. 
Right In His Own Back Yard 

Things looked bad for awhile 
but now Dick can truthfully and 
confidently call his soul his own. 

While he never DID get to the 
nervous-breakdown stage, there 
were days when he had the “‘heebie- 
jeebies.” Natural enough, too, in 
these troublous times. Even in 
NORMAL times, city life is not the 
kind of oil to pour on the troubled 
waters of a man’s psyche (or some 
thing). 

But we forgot. You don’t know 
AN EFFORT TO PROMOTE THRIFT AMONG HIS PARISHIONERS, OFFERED ©: Dick. Well, Dick is just an average, 
TO ACCEPT DEPOSITS BETWEEN SUMMER AND CHRISTMAS, AGREE- © back-bone-of-America kind of citi 
ING TO ADD ONE THIRD TO EACH OF THE DEPOSITS HE TOOK IN. zen. He rates a salary of som 
WAS THIS THE FORERUNNER OF OUR PRESENT CHRISTMAS CLUB? where between $150 and $300 
: in Mr IE tna ie month. He doesn’t stick out likes 
sore thumb in any gathering, eithe 
because of too much of this or tw 
little of that. On the other hané 
if you think Bill discourages her, house. Mother cooked prodigiously. when he IS with a bunch of people 
you’re crazy. She put up preserves. In fact, she he gets along very well; they lik 
Bill is her husband and can al- was like one of those women in a him. He’s got a good, steady j0 
ways look upon a well-cooked meal Kathleen Norris novel whose kitch- with a possibility or two of futur 
with proper respect and anticipa- ens diffuse ‘breath-taking aromas. advancement. His wife is the kin 
tion. As a matter of fact, Molly So Molly Lou got into the swing of who makes home something ex 
Lou really won Bill’s stomach be- domesticity quite early in life and special, be it “ever so humble.” fi 
fore she won his heart. It wasn’t learned about cooking from Mother. car isn’t the latest model; but it 
any Machiavellian plot, either. The average rented home or ALMOST the latest—and it s 
She’d heard that the “way to a apartment is designed to meet the runs like a sewing machine—‘ 
man’s heart is through his stomach” needs of average folks. But Molly what the heck! 
but THAT wasn’t her reason for Lou isn’t average. She’s like her Recently Dick and the Miss 
spending so much time in the kitch- Mother and has BIG ideas. For one added a home of their own tot 
en. She just happened to be the thing, she wants something “super, list of life’s handouts; and h@ 
kind of person for whom they super” in kitchens AND she wants THAT been tonic for Dick. Yo 
minted the adjective “domestic.” a big basement room for preserves. see, he’s not primarily designed f 
Back home, Molly Lou’s mother So finally, Bill came to California office work. (None of us is, reall) 
had done domestic things in a BIG Bank and found out that he could as far as that goes.) For one thin 
way. She had to. You see, Molly get a loan to build a home that the man is tall and broad sho 
Lou had two sisters and four would give Molly scope for her dered and would look just abd 
brothers ... and “they all lived ambitions. right doing big things to a siza 
together” in a@ roomy, old farm- They got the loan; built an ador- chunk of ranch or farm land. 
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A BANK-TRAINED 
STAFF FITS RECORDAK TO 


eee YOUR INDIVIDUAL, 
Bm REQUIREMENTS & 


- 


Bank Model Recordak for 
Speeding up the transit opera- 
tions and for photographing 
paid checks for the protection of 
banks and depositors. 


Reversible Recordak photo- 
graphs both sides of checks and 
larger bank forms at a single 
operation—and does this at 
lightning speed. 


Recordak Junior for the smaller 
bank, and for special depart- 
ments of large banks (tellers’ 
cages, safe deposit vaults, trust 


<—) 


Commercial Recordak for photo- 
graphing all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak system of 
single posting and other special- 


a Systems are individualized sys- 
tems. Drawing on an experience of eleven 
years in the adapting of photographic account- 
ing to varied banking conditions and require- 
ments, Recordak representatives survey your 
institution, and create a system “tailor-made” 
to your individual needs. 

Recordak’s great flexibility permits ready 
adaptation to whatever changes may occur 
from time to time. And this same flexibility 
enables your staff to handle heavy days, month- 
ends, and vacation periods with little added 
effort or extra time. 

The services of our staff are available re- 
gardless of the amount of monthly Recordak 


and filing departments, etc.). ized applications. 


rental involved. And our advertising depart- 
ment is prepared to assist you in developing 
advertising campaigns, including exhibits and 
promotion, built around the protection made 
possible by photographic records. There is no 
charge for either of these services. 

For further information, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* 
Coming to the New York World’s Fair? 
You are cordially invited to make your New York 


headquarters at our offices, 350 Madison Avenue, at 
45th Street. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Next best thing for Dick was a 
garden ... and now he HAS one. 
After an hour in the back yard each 
morning, he tears into his office job 
like . . . well, you’ve heard a per- 
son described as a “human dyna- 
mo.” That’s Dick, all right—just a 
human dynamo. 

He’s found out—as many fortu- 
nate people do—that there is 
PEACE in a garden; that man’s 
work with growing things is pretty 
fine medicine for his spirit as well 
as for his body. 


We don’t profess to be nerve 
specialists over here at California 
Bank; but we’re quite proud of this 
“cure”, even if all we did was to 
lend Dick the money to build his 
new home. If there’s anything 
wrong with YOU, you’d probably 
better see your doctor; but if you 
just get periodic attacks of wanting 
to scream right back at the city, why 
maybe the garden-cure would work 

. and even if you’re not the gar- 
den type, it’s pretty swell to set 
up housekeeping with the ONE 
PERSON in the world, in a home 
you both designed, dreamed over, 
swore at and finally saw completed 
—YOUR HOME. 


——-—— (j--—— 


As to results of the advertising, 
Mr. Maclean gives the following: 

“California Bank’s deposits have 
increased 51% from the depression 
low of $68,000,000 to our present 
total of $103,000,000. Stressing of 
the commercial services of the bank 
over a long-time period resulted in 
a gain of 149% in commercial ac- 
count funds on our books in a re- 
cent five-year period. These are 
general gains with advertising as 
only one of the elements respons- 
ible. 

“Here are a few specific examples 
of effectiveness of the bank’s ad- 
vertising: 

“We introduced bank money 
orders to Los Angeles and vicinity 
last summer; advertised the new 
service in the papers and apprised 
our own customers through the use 
of a statement stuffer. Then we 
checked and found sales of the new 
forms (added to cashier’s check 
sales) for the first two months they 
were available were 15% more than 
the sales of cashier’s checks. 

“We used pocket-sized checks, 
surprinted, as a statement stuffer in 
an effort to induce customers to 
have their names printed on their 
checks. Adoption of this sugges- 
tion by customers absorbs not only 
the cost of such printing but also 
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the cost of the check books so im- 
printed, thereby eliminating such 
books as an expense item. 

“During the month following this 
announcement, printed check orders 
were 31742% over the previous 
month; up 230% for the three suc- 
ceeding months over the similar 
preceding period.” 


Loan Prospects Among 


Automobile Dealers 

(Continued from page 467) 
make his mechanics look up to him. 
Besides, he is very tactful, both with 
customers and employees. As a re- 
sult, he makes friends instead of 
enemies. 

The good dealer also has a logi- 
cal mind, and can analyze any situ- 
ation for his salesmen, being able, 
as a rule, to tell them the proper 
procedure for handling each pros- 
pect. Rather than depend entirely 


upon his own ideas as the unsuc- 
cessful dealer used to do, he makes 
full use of the many valuable helps 
supplied by the manufacturer. He 
maintains a very carefully compiled 
list of prospects, which is kept 
strictly up to date, and religiously 
used by his salesmen. A record of 
all calls is made on the prospect 
cards, and proper follow-up is ar- 
ranged by a tickler system. 

In addition, the good dealer does 
not lose sight of the customer after 
he buys a car. And he keeps in 
touch with every car owner in the 
community, rendering service to 
many who drive other makes of 
cars. Whether he has sold them or 
not, he keeps service records on a 
large percentage of the cars in his 
territory. 

He frequently gets in touch with 
these customers, making suggestions 
for inspection and service. He very 
often saves a customer a big repair 


Protection Given An Automobile Dealer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few if any automobile dealers will require all of these coverages. This list should 
be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recon- 
mend the insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and nea 
not be separate policies. 








Name Of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: 








Zo damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a col 
ision. 


Automobile fire, theft, and 
collision 

Automobile non-ownership 
(for cars belonging to the 
dealer’s salesmen) 
Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured 





The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage t 
the property of others. 








An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or to a en beneficiary) fo 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Sickness or disease making it impossible for the insured to perform 
regular business duties. Certain amounts are paid to the busines 
(rather than to the insured or to a personal beneficiary.) 


Business health 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather thas 


Business life to a personal beneficiary.) 





Check alteration and 
forgery 

Fidelity bond (blanket 
form) 

Fire (with additional 
hazards endorsement) 
Inside robbery 


The wrong use of the insured’s name on a check, or the changing 
the check as to amount or payee, after the insured wrote it. 





The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 











Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, 
hail, riot, explosion, aircraft or motor vehicle, or smoke. 





Forcible possession of personal property being taken within premise 
of the insured. 





Damage to or total loss, caused by fire or transportation hazards, @ 
merchandise sold on the installment plan, leased, loaned, rented, 
sent on sareve:, while merchandise is in the hands of customers ast 


Merchandise floater 

















not yet fully paid for. 
Public liability and Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others (not in the 
property damage employ of the insured) for which the insured is held liable. 
— i i issi yould hart 
Profits and commissions onal oe of goods on which profits or commissions wou ry 
Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 
: Damage to named goods, or their destruction, while in transit on 
Transportation named carrier at a stated time, and resulting from a named cause. 
Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hi 
Truck cargo by the ahd 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law req i 


Workmen’s compensation the employer to pay. 
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pill by discovering possible trouble 
in time. 

By following these practices, the 
good dealer makes many perma- 
nent friends. Very few of his cus- 
tomers shop around. When they re- 
ceive a bid from him, they feel— 
and rightly so—that they are being 
given the very best price that could 
possibly be allowed for their trade- 
ins. 

Although he makes every pros- 
pect feel as though he is receiving 
liberal treatment, the good dealer 
never allows too much for trade-in 
cars. The man who fails, allows too 
much for trade-ins, and never has a 
true profit as a result. He appar- 
ently knows no other way to make 
a sale, expect to outbid the other 
dealers to his own loss. 

The good dealer also uses bank 
money in quick turnover loans. 
Whereas, the one who is unable to 
succeed in the operation of his 
place, skimps on capital, as a rule, 
and never asks to borrow. 

There is much opportunity for 
banks to make safe and secure loans 
to automobile dealers. The trend on 
the part of dealers is definitely and 
unmistakably toward better busi- 
ness management standards. Fac- 
tories, as well, now realize that 
their success is a contingent one— 
and their permanence is a contin- 
gent one—entirely dependent upon 
the sound operation of their retail 
dealers. The manufacturers are in- 
creasingly insisting upon improved 
operations. Dealers are more and 
more looking to management con- 
sultants for advice and guidance. 
Then too, associations such as the 
National Automobile Dealers’ asso- 
ciation are constantly striving to 
improve dealer methods of oper- 
ation. 
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An Eight-Point Employee 
Program 


partment and Warehouse, received 
trips and cash prizes. 

8. We arranged beach parties, 
dances, fishing trips, and the like, 
for the employees at the expense of 
the bank. 

As a result of this program, there 
has been a noticeable improvement 
in the telephone conversations of 
our employees; evidence that they 
are susceptible to public relations; 
employees are “on their toes’ after 
each pep talk; all are familiar 
enough with each department to 
talk intelligently about our bank; 
a general feeling of good fellowship 
is very evident among the entire 
Personnel. 
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(Continued from page 473) 















































EDWIN M. ALLEN 
President, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 

CHARLES K. BEEKMAN 
Beekman, Bogue, President 
Stephens & Black 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM President, 
President, Western 
Electric Co., Ine. 

CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer Bartlett 
Manufacturing Corp. 

ELLIS P. EARLE 
President, Nipissing 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 

CHARLES FROEB 
President, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 










MANUFACTURERS. 
TRUST COMPANY 
















Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1939 






RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks....... $252,770,947.41 
U. S. Government Securities ..... + 270,278,536.90 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 18,620,097.31 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. .... 2,257,300.00 
Other Securities 0... cc ccccsce ‘ 56,156,241.47 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 

Bankers’ Acceptances ......... 199,306,521.96 
I io ka oo ese Heme «  20,723,789.25 
| «  12,862,189.52 
Other Real Estate Equities ....... 3,626,082.74 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 11,795,628.41 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,783,090.92 

$851,180,425.89 
LIABILITIES 

Preferred Stock .... $ 9,228,520.00 
Common Stock ..... 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and 

Undivided Profits .. 45,129,356.66 87,356,316.66 
[eee cr Ee eae ae $cc 4,259,076.57 
Reserve for Preferred Stock 

SL. REEL ER EERE CE 152,101.11 
Common Stock Dividend 

(Payable July 1, 1939) ........ 824,959.00 
Preferred Stock Dividend 

(Payable July 15, 1939) ....... 230,713.00 
Outstanding Acceptances ........ 17,923,473.87 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

end: Foreign Bille <2. 226.08 4,788,037.94 
i err rer eee eer 735,645,747.74 


$851,180,425.89 
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European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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A the 


Bond Meeting 


Bank of Middletown 


XV. Revising The Investment Program 


T WAS last February that the 
directors of the Bank of Middle- 
ton adopted a written statement 

covering the investment policies 
and objectives they intended to 
pursue. It was agreed at the time 
that this program should be studied 
carefully at least every six months 
in order to make any revisions that 
might seem desirable in view of 
changes that might take place either 
in the bank’s circumstances or in 
conditions affecting security values. 
Several days ago, therefore, Presi- 
dent Learned sent each director a 
copy of the program together with 
a note saying that this month’s 
bond meeting would be devoted to 
a discussion of its provisions. 

When the meeting has come to 
order, Mr. Learned begins: “Before 
examining the details of our invest- 
ment program, I think it is appro- 
priate to review what has taken 
place in our bank during the past 
six months. You will see before you 
a comparative statement of condi- 
tion showing figures today and six 
months ago. Aside from the im- 
provement in our bond account, the 
most striking change is in our mort- 
gages. We have now succeeded in 
getting practically all of these 
loans on an amortized basis. 

“Moreover, since the first of the 
year, we have taken on $60,000 of 
new mortgages, including $32,000 of 
F.H.A. insured loans. There has 
also been some increase in the total 
volume of our personal installment 
loans. Our commercial loans, on 
the other hand, have continued to 
decline and are $27,000 lower than 
at the end of last year.” 

“Would you say that our loan 
portfolio has therefore become con- 
siderably less liquid and that we 
should offset this by increasing the 
liquidity of our investment port- 
folio?” asks Mr. Clark. 

“Not to a very great extent, Mr. 
Clark. We formerly supposed that 
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By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


commercial loans were compara- 
tively liquid. We have found out 
from actual experience, however, 
that it may be very difficult to 
liquidate commercial loans during 
a time of stress because it frequently 
means injuring the welfare of some 
of our best customers or else losing 
their business to competing banks. 
Now that our mortgages are on an 
amortized basis, amortization pay- 
ments will almost automatically 
liquidate about 8% of our total 
mortgage loans each year. And our 
F.H.A. mortgages enjoy at least 
some degree of marketability and 
are eligible as collateral for ad- 
vances from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. I also think that our install- 
ment loans can be considered as be- 
ing relatively liquid. Any time we 
really need money, it would be 
comparatively easy to stop making 
these loans and just let the monthly 
payments supply us with funds. 
“However, I do think it is signifi- 
cant that there has been a net 
increase of $55,000 in our loans 
during the past six months. A 
greater proportion of our deposits is 
now represented by loans, rather 
than by cash and marketable secu- 
rities. I believe that this favorable 
trend may continue, thanks to mort- 
gages and installment loans. I do 
think that this is an important fac- 
tor to bear in mind in managing 
our investment portfolio.” ! 
“In other words,” says Mr. 
Brown, “we should probably be on 
the lookout for opportunities to 
sell bonds that seem to be selling 
at fairly satisfactory prices. On any 
good bulge in the market, it seems 
to me we should liquidate some of 
our longer term issues that are 
quoted at such high levels.” 


“How about revising our require- 
ments for cash and secondary re- 
serves to be carried in relation to 
the various classes of our deposits?” 
asks Mr. Clark. 

“I have thought about that,” 
President Learned replies, “and | 
think we might simply plan to 
carry a little more cash than usual 
for the time being until we are 
better able to judge how far the 
expansion in our loans may go. My 
own opinion is that the maturity 
and quality objectives set forth in 
our program are still suitable for 
our situation. But I do feel that this 
increase in our loans makes it all 
the more desirable to achieve those 
objectives as soon as possible.” 

“We are now in a better position 
to achieve them,” observes Mr. 
Jones, “because the increased in- 
come from loans will at least par- 
tially offset the reduction in income 
that will result from strengthening 
our investment portfolio.” 

“Not to mention the fact that our 
interest rate on time deposits was 
reduced from 2% to 142% last 
month,” adds President Learned. 
“That will make even greater dif- 
ference to our earnings statement.” 

“What effect did that reduction 
have on our deposits?” 

“Almost the only withdrawals 
worth mentioning consisted of three 
rather large accounts. As a matte 
of fact, I think we are better of 
without these particular balances 
because they were not really thrift 
accounts at all. They simply repre 
sented funds temporarily on deposi! 
pending some good investment op- 
portunity. With bond yields as low 
as they are today, I do not think we 
can afford to pay even 142% @ 
money of that kind.” 

“Do we have any other deposili 
like that, President Learned?” ask 
Mr. Clark. “If we do have mud 
money that is likely to be with 
drawn when other types of invest 
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These are troublous times. The giant Gulliver we 
know as the American Public is restless . . . ready 
to listen to the Utopian theories of dangerous 
Lilliputian minorities. And Banking is a favorite 
target. 


Banking needs to tell the human story of the Amer- 
ican System . . . needs to make, not merely custom- 
ers, but loyal, aggressive friends. 


A vital factor in this War of Truth is the Financial 
Advertisers Association . . . a group of over 500 of 
the leading advertising and public relations men in 
the American banking field. Through this non-profit 
organization, these men freely exchange experience, 
practical thoughts and ideas found successful in their 
daily jobs of solving the vital problems of customer- 
bank relationship. This wealth of information is 
available to every member in the form of portfolios, 
leaflets and the F.A.A. Bulletin. 


The cost of F.A.A. membership is moderate. Why 
not write today for full particulars? 


F.A.A. CONFERENCE. TORONTO, CANADA 
SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1939 


Don’t miss this opportunity. You'll be one of a working 
group of serious-minded bank advertising men whose sole 
purpose will be to get something worth while from their 
fellows in the field of bank public relations and new adver- 
tising technique. Afternoon sessions behind closed doors to 
promote free discussion. You'll be well rewarded. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY » > » NEW BUSINESS METHODS » » >» PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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ment become more attractve, per- 
haps we should do something to get 
rid of those deposits right now. The 
chances are that those withdrawals 
would come just when bond prices 
have declined and we would have 
to accept losses in liquidating the 
securities that we have bought with 
this money. If we have these de- 
posits invested in bonds yielding 
2% and we are paying out 142%, it 
wouldn’t take much of a drop in 
bond prices to make it a very costly 
proposition to have those deposits.” 

“IT think your point is well taken, 
Mr. Clark. I do not know, off hand, 
just how many accounts of this 
kind we may have, but I shall try to 
make up some estimate before our 
next meeting. It occurs to me, too, 
that it might be advisable to make 
special provisiol. in our investment 
program for cash reserves and 
liquid investments to be held 
against large and temporary ac- 
counts. Our investment program 
now provides that we shall carry 
stated amounts of cash and second- 
ary reserves in relation to public 
funds, demand deposits and time 
deposits. 

“Perhaps we should revise these 
classifications to conform more 


closely to the actual character of 
our deposits. It has been profitable 
for us to carry these large time de- 


posits during the past several years 
because the trend of bond prices has 
been upward. But as you say, now 
that bond yields are so low, it would 
take very little decline in bond 
prices to offset entirely the net 
profit derived from any investment 
in good grade securities. I shall have 
a thorough analysis of our deposits 
prepared for consideration at our 
next meeting.” 


Mr. Brown speaks up: “Mr. 
Learned, last February we set ob- 
jectives for the diversification of 
our investment holdings: 50% in 
U. S. Governments, 15% in munic- 
ipals, 15% in public utilities, 10% 
in industrials, 5% in rails and 5% 
in Canadian bonds. Do you think 
that changes in market conditions 
make it desirable to adjust any of 
these objectives?” 

“What would you suggest yourself, 
Mr. Brown?” 

“Well, for one thing, it seems to 
me that possibly we should now 
plan to have a higher proportion in 
U. S. Governments. There has been 
a steady decrease in the number of 
suitable short and medium term 
corporate bonds. For example, 
Socony-Vacuum 3%4’s of 1950, 
G.M.A.C. 3’s of 1946, Shell Union 
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Oil 3%4’s of 1951 and Commercial 
Credit 234’s of 1942 have all been 
called for redemption. Moreover, 
when bonds such as these are 
called, other issues selling above 
their call prices do not look very 
attractive. Non-callable securities 
have been bid up so high that the 
amount of income taxes we would 
have to pay on the basis of the 
coupon would use up practically all 
of the net return we would receive 
if we bought them. I am in favor 
of increasing our quota for U. S. 
Governments so that we will not 
be tempted to reach out too far in 
trying to find corporate bonds for 
our list. I suggest that we raise our 
objective for U. S. Governments to 
60% or 65%.” 

“TI think there is much in what 
you say,” comments Mr. Learned. 
“It has probably never been more 
difficult to buy good corporate 
bonds with reasonably short matur- 
ity dates, and I believe that we have 
agreed that long term corporates 
are more dangerous than long term 
U. S. Governments. There are a 
few rail bonds of short maturity 
that appear to be suitable for our 
account but it would probably be 
unwise for us to buy any of them 
until we have been able to make a 
further reduction in our holdings of 
second grade rail issues.” 


“But aren’t short term rails 
rather dangerous anyway, Mr. 
Learned? I remember a few years 
ago when we bought some Balti- 
more & Ohio and Lehigh Valley 
bonds because they had _ short 
maturity dates. Today these look 
about as sour as anything in our 
whole list.” 


“You are quite right, Mr. Jones, 
that short term bonds in weak rail- 
road systems are very dangerous, 
as we have found out to our sorrow. 
But I have in mind strong roads 
such as Union Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
possibly Alabama Great Southern. 
The long term trend of the railroad 
industry does not look at all prom- 
ising but it is my opinion that these 
particular roads are so strongly 
entrenched that they are unlikely 
to encounter serious financial diffi- 
culties at least for a number of 
years to come. And because of the 
uncertain long-range outlook, I 
think that our commitment in rails 
should consist almost entirely of 
short and medium term issues.’ 


“If we are going to increase our 
quota for U. S. Governments, which 
quotas are we going to cut down?” 
asks Mr. Clark. 


“My thought is that we might cut 
down on municipals,”’ answers Mr. 
Brown. “For one thing, we already 
have almost as much tax exempt 
income as we can use to advantage. 
With our mortgage loans increas. 
ing, I do not think we should have 
too heavy a commitment in local 
municipal issues because these de- 
pend to a large extent upon the 
real estate situation in this section, 
just as our mortgages do. General 
market municipals are now selling 
at extremely low yields because of 
their full tax exemption. Most of 
them seem to me definitely unat- 
tractive for bank investment at 
current quotations. 


“Furthermore, I am not too op- 
timistic about the long term out- 
look for the credit status of certain 
municipalities. It seems apparent 
that unemployment relief is going 
to be a heavy burden on public 
finances for a great many years to 
come. I recently saw an estimate 
that business activity would have to 
increase 50% from present levels in 
order to absorb the huge increase 
that has taken place in our total 
labor supply since 1929. The Fed- 
eral government has been carrying 
the major portion of the relief load 
for a number of years. If this prob- 
lem should ever be dumped back 
into the laps of individual munic- 
ipalities, many of them might be 
faced with serious fiscal troubles. 
This, of course, may never happen, 
but it is a possibility to be reckoned 
with and is one reason why I am 
not in favor of holding too many 
municipal securities at the present 
time when they are selling at such 
very fancy prices.” 


President Learned speaks up: “As 
I recall it, Mr. Jones was going to 
compare our statement of policies 
with the investment program form 
put out a few months ago by the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. Do you have any report to 
make, Mr. Jones?” 


“TI found, Mr. Learned, that we 
had covered practically all of the 
provisions included in that form. 
There were a number of differences 
in detail, of course. One point that 
we have not considered is the de- 
sirability of maintaining a reserve 
against possible depreciation in ou! 
U. S. Government holdings. Ou 
present program provides for a re- 
serve which is based only on our 
holdings of corporate and municipal 
securities. U. S. Governments al- 
ready comprise half of our total 
portfolio and it is now proposed 
that they should be further in- 
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creased. Under these circumstances, 
I think we might amend our pro- 
gram to provide for a _ reserve 
against depreciation in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds.” 

“T am going to suggest, Mr. 
Jones, that you try to work out a 
suitable amendment of this kind 
and submit it at some future meet- 
ing for consideration. And now, 
gentlemen, if there is no further 
business, the meeting stands ad- 
journed.” 


An Efficient Interior 
Proof Department 

(Continued from page 480) 
machine, it is a simple matter to 
determine in which cash letter the 
error is located and then check it 
down. Following this, the clear- 
ings are listed on a tape, charged 
to the return check teller, and de- 
livered to him. When he has ex- 
changed the clearings, we sort and 
run them as we did the cash letters. 

Ten o’clock is the time we have 
set for our first run of cashed 
checks and deposits. On the credit 
side are added the four bunches of 
deposits, the six tellers cash-out 
tickets (crediting Teller No. 6, the 
return check teller, with the total 
of the cash letters and the clear- 
ings) and the cash item total 
brought forward. 

On the debit side are added the 
four bunches of local checks, the 
transit checks, the six teller’s cash- 
in, general ledger debits, new clear- 
ing checks, and pick-up cream 
checks. 

When the local checks and pick- 
up cream checks are run, we pick 
up the totals for each bunch from 
the cash letter and incoming clear- 
ing runs and add them to the proper 
groups in this run. Teller No. 6 is 
charged with the out-going clear- 
ings given him before this run. If 
the grand total of this debit side 
agrees with the credit total, our run 
has balanced. We now have the 
accumulated distribution total of 
each group of items handled. 

After the ten o’clock run is com- 
pleted, the pick-up cream checks are 
sorted, listed, and delivered to the 
return-check _ teller. They are 
charged to him in the next run. 
All clearing checks coming in after 
the mail run, and all pick-up cream 
checks coming in after the ten- 
o'clock run are accumulated in two 
Separate totals in the following 
Tums, and carried as cash items at 
the end of the day. 

The following batch runs are 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 


$ 500,949,502.88 


610, 128,779.78 
56,817, 118.13 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Income Accrued but Not-Collected 

Banking House 

Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $124,976,609.84 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


made in much the same way. In 
making these runs, all totals from 
the previous run are picked up, 
each one with the group of items it 
belongs to. As can be seen, we 
carry forward a good many totals 
during the day, but each one repre- 
sents a final distribution total for 
that item and were it not kept 
separate, it would cause an extra 
listing of that type of item. For 
example, our bookkeepers do not 
list their checks or deposits. It is 
not necessary because, in making 
the run, we have secured a total 


for his checks and his deposits. With 
the sliding tape, we get a copy of 
the total of his items when we take 
the transfer total on our sheet. It 
is no extra work for us but it saves 
him time. At the close of the day, 
the tellers are given a tape show- 
ing the total of the cash-in-and- 
out for each teller. This tape is 
obtained the same way, by simply 
using the sliding tape when taking 
the transfer totals in making the 
batch run. 

We designate the different items 
in the run by numbers using the 
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Dank of America 


NATIONAL 


TRUST and 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1939 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks . 


Securities of the United States 
Government and Federal Agencies 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . 


Accrued Interest and Rewwunts Resstvehile 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults . 
Other Real Estate Owned 


+ « §$ 157,749,988.83 
a ane 70,158,283.11 
398,637,286.14 
126,805,996.64 
37,696,730.97 
2.760,000.00 
695,102,388.44 
6.151,784.66 


34,636,313.32 
5.708,000.21 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 


Letters of Credit, ee and 


Endorsed Bills . 
Other Resources . 


13,629,996.48 
787,491. 23 





TOTAL RESOURCES * 1,549,824,260.09 
LIABILITIES 


Surplus . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve ° 

Reserve for tienes, ee Etc. 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance i 


$ 50,000,000.00 
43,000,000.00 
24,370,689.81 
1,803,387.51 
596,478.01 
7.397,591.81 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . 


DEPOSITS: 
Demand 
Savings 

and Time 


14,349,314.64 


$ 600.790,189.32 


807,516,608.99 1,408,306,798.31 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$ 1,549,824,260.09 


This statement includes the figures of the cagge, Ragland. 
banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


495 Branches Serving All California 


list key to print it. Each teller has 
his number as does each book- 


keeper. Deposits of the first book- 
keeper are marked No. 11, the first 
1 meaning deposits, the second 1 
meaning bookkeeper 1. His checks 
are marked No. 21, the 2 meaning 
checks, the 1, bookkeeper 1. By 
marking our sheets this way, we 
have no trouble keeping the items 
separate and do not use much time 
marking the sheet. 

We close at 3. By 3:30, as a rule, 
we have completed our last batch 
run, passed out the tapes, and are 
ready to make the report to the 
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general bookkeeper. All figures are 
on the last batch sheet. We do not 
have to pick up totals from different 
sheets. There is no more balancing 
to do. We simply put the report 
sheet in the adding machine and 
copy down the totals from the 
batch sheet. It takes about five 
minutes to do this and make out 
the general ledger tickets for the 
items we handled. 

We are well satisfied with this 
system. It is accurate, simple, 
avoids duplication, and enables us 
to get our work out of the way 
promptly and efficiently. 


Personal Remittance 
Check Sound, Profitable 
(Continued from page 463) 
amount, we are not concerned how 
or by whom the checks are signed. 

We allow a user to make out the 
checks at home or elsewhere and 
send them and the money by any- 
one to our bank for completion. We 
accept stop payments on register 
checks exactly as on_ personal 
checks. Should the user wish a 
refund in preference to issuing a 
new check, that also is possible, 
although it is rarely requested. 
The check may be certified if neces- 
sary, exactly as any personal 
check. 

We file paid checks numerically 
and we do not return them to the 
user unless some circumstance re- 
quires it, in which event, it can be 
readily located by means of the 
number on the user’s stub. We 
would then take his receipt for the 
check and file it in place of the paid 
check. 


Cost Of Handling Register Checks 


You will recall from the descrip- 
tion of procedure that, so far as 
bookkeeping is concerned, we have 
only three daily entries for all the 
register checks sold. We make one 
credit to register check account for 
the total of all checks issued. We 
make one credit to income account 
covering fees collected as accounted 
for by the number of register tickets 
used. We make one charge to reg- 
ister check account for the total 
amount of checks paid. This makes 
the cost so negligible, when dis- 
tributed over the total number of 
checks in a day’s work, that it is 
hardly a factor to be recognized in 
the per-item cost. Use and occu- 
pancy, or the rent factor is also too 
minute to consider. So also is the 
cost of cashing these checks, which 
number less than 1 of 1% of those 
issued. 

The cost is therefore found mostly 
in the teller service, and the check 
teller or proof service. Adding the 
cost of these two factors, plus an 
amount to cover bookkeeping cost 
(for filing credit slips, matching up 
paid checks, and making entries) 
equivalent to about the cost of the 
check teller, plus the cost per check 
of our supplies, we find a per-item 
cost of $.0393. A large city bank 
with well-known cost department 
figured its cost at $.0552. This dif- 
ference seems to me to be perfectly 
consistent with the conditions pre- 
vailing in the locations of the two 
banks. 
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We started offering § register 
checks about October, 1937, and in 
the first four months, the fees taken 
in equalled the total cost of the in- 
stallation which included a purchase 
of 25,000 checks. Our net profit in 
18 months figured on the cost basis 
described, is over five times the 
original cost of installation. 

The number of checks issued in- 
creases every month, and this year 
we are running 50% ahead of what 
we did in the first year. This rec- 
ord in itself is evidence that the 
advantage is not all with.the bank. 
The customers like it, are enthu- 
siastic about it, and freely tell us 
so. The service is now available at 
all commercial banks in our city. 

In our measured service schedule 
on our regular checking accounts, 
we charge $1 per month on bal- 
ances under $200 and allow 15 items 
(deposit tickets counting as items). 

On the register check basis, the 
customer gets 10 checks for $1, has 
no deposit item to figure, and no 
balance to maintain. Considering 
this in conjunction with the fact 
that this service is much cheaper 
than postal money orders, it is 
naturally attractive to the public 
and wins new friends to the bank. 
Its introduction has in no way af- 
fected our regular checking account 
customers. 

By our experience we are con- 
vinced that, for those who cannot 
afford the full convenience of a 
regular checking account, the reg- 
ister check is the most logical means 
of providing a personal remittance 
check service. 

It offers a minimum amount of 
banking service to many who have 
never before used our bank (except 
perhaps to cash their pay checks) 
and it attracts new customers and 
adds prestige and profit. We are 
satisfied that it is a sound, supple- 
mentary bank service, enthusias- 
tically accepted by the public. 


How City And Country 
Banks Work Together 


(Continued from page 457) 
direction. The American System of 
correspondent banks is one of 
Mutual aid and _ understanding. 
When a large bank accepts a por- 
tion of a loan that would be exces- 
sive in a small bank it is helping 
itself and has helped the smaller 
bank to be of greater service to its 
customer. Not only does the cus- 
tomer appreciate the service in 
arranging the loan, but his opinion 
of his bank has been materially 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


° ° . - $425,955,148.44 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . ‘ e e e 
Pledged— To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, Pe 
Loans and Discounts, . e 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, P ; 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 
Other Assets, P ‘i 


$281,117,545.99 


29,431,286.28 
29,247,808.56 
550,000.00 340,346,640.83 
. . 75,611,514.99 
. ° - 229,004,985.44 
° 6,048,828.02 
. 1,281,546.75 
. 1,875,000.00 
. 1,589,016.10 
° ° . . 2,812,596.13 
465,604.62 
$1,084,990,881.32 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, . ‘ 
Surplus Fund, . ° ° ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits, . ‘ 
Discount Collected but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., r ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . ‘ 4 ‘ 
Demand Deposits, ‘ ° ° 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ‘ 


$177,777,325.54 


$30,000,000.00 
32,500,000.00 
4,766,525.13 
622,289.35 
600,000.00 
1,873,582.37 
1,760,133.00 


740,122,598.07 


94,965,451.50 1,012,865,375.11 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . P ‘ 


2,976.36 
$1,084,990,881.32 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


enhanced. It is proof to him that 
an account with the small bank 
places not only its facilities but 
those of its correspondents at his 
disposal. Large banks are seeking 
good loans in a highly competitive 
field and appreciate the opportunity 
to share good loans with corre- 
spondents. 

Figures taken from a recent study 
prepared by the Research Council 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion show that the percentage of 
bond investments to aggregate earn- 
ing assets has risen from less than 


30% in former years to more than 
50% today. Furthermore, the study 
shows that the composite earning 
rate of a dollar from loans and in- 
vestments has declined from 5.76% 
to 2.80%. Now, what does this 
mean to the average bank? Simply 
this: That in former years, the 
major portion of its earning assets 
was in commercial loans that had 
a good rate of return, whereas to- 
day, the majority of its investments 
has shifted to bonds, the yields 
from which have become smaller 
and smaller. That has placed a 
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As YOU READ OUR 


Statement of Condition, 


you 


who are our correspondents, re- 
member that your funds are 


here reflected 


in our funds. 


Your statement is a part of our 


statement. 


In our daily contacts we are 
ever mindful of the fact that the 
service you render us is as im- 
portant and useful as the service 


we render you. 


Mutual confidence and coopera- 
tion are the basis of sound public 
and private relationship. 


ooo REIE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$41,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tremendous responsibility on the 
investment official. 

There are many sources to which 
the investment man can go for help. 
Numerous statistical and advisory 
agencies perform helpful services. 
It may be too soon after the boom 
days of 1929 and the experiences 
some of you had with your invest- 
ments to suggest that a large corre- 
spondent is the greatest source of 
help on investments. The large 
bank, however, is usually closer to 
the situation and more interested 
in the welfare of its correspondents 
than those who are farther away. 
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And incidentally, we no longer have 
anything to sell. Most large banks 
maintain competent men for in- 
vestment research and analysis. 
Their analysis is made from the 
banking standpoint and should be 
of material assistance to its corre- 
spondents in the selection of their 
investment portfolio. 

A complete discussion of this sub- 
ject would cover many other serv- 
ices of lesser importance which 
your correspondent is prepared to 
render. Briefly, some of these are: 
New loan ideas, safe keeping serv- 
ice, credit information on individ- 


uals and corporations, foreign 
exchange facilities, personal assist- 
ance to small bank customers 
visiting the city, information on 
business trends, corporation pro- 
cedure, sources of commercial 
paper, and political moves. 

The relationship between the 
small bank and its correspondent 
continues to grow closer and closer. 
The interests of the one is insep- 
erably bound to the other and these 
ties demand that we work together 
for a common cause. 


Statement Change Stops 
Month-End Rush 


(Continued from page 459) 


been considerably speeded up by 
the call-back system of verifying 
the accounts prior to the 25th of the 
month. It is required that all such 
verifications be made by two em- 
ployees designated for the purpose, 
such as by a bookkeeper and teller. 
The usual procedure is for the book- 
keeper to call the names of the 
charged accounts and for the teller 
to call back to him the amounts of 
all checks and deposits to each ac- 
count, at the same time filing the 
checks in the check file. The book- 
keeper then verifies the amounts 
called and the old balances brought 
forward. This method of verifica- 
tion is extremely important as we 
use the single posting system con- 
sisting of carbon inserted statement 
and ledger. Any discrepancy in the 
figures on the statement and ledger 
forms can thus be checked to avoid 
what may amount to a costly error. 

Any errors in statements and 
ledgers, whether found during this 
verification of postings or when 
proving ledgers, or at other times 
before statements have been rend- 
ered, must be corrected by the 
bookkeeper and audited by the 
teller, who initials the correction 
on the ledger copy. 

Tellers and others may be desig- 
nated to act as statement clerks for 
the month-end statement work. 
Each is allotted a specific group of 
statements. In the case of book- 
keepers, they may be designated as 
statement clerks only for accounts 
other than their own, to assure 
absolute impartiality in the check- 
ing and correction of errors. 


There are two other institutions 
besides his own which every banker 
needs to understand well. One is 
the local federal reserve bank, and 
the other is the city correspondent 
bank. 
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Financing Feeders 


Published By Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Free to Bankers Monthly readers. 


It has just been my editorial priv- 
lege to “preview” a new and very 
informative book on negotiating 
agricultural _loans. “Financing 
Feeders” is the title of the work 
which in its own significant fore- 
word is a “portfolio of note forms 
suggested by bankers and Purina 
dealers for use in making loans to 
responsible feeders who need financ- 
ing.” 

Published by the Ralston Purina 
Company, the book specifically aims 
at getting feed distributors to real- 
ize that the local bank is the logi- 
cal source to which to direct their 
farm customers for loans. It pur- 
poses to create new business for 
banks and additional business for 
dealers by bringing dealers and 
bankers together to work out prac- 
tial borrowing programs for farm- 
ers. 


Being constantly approached by 
dealers to help finance long time 
feeding operations for their cus- 
tomers, the Purina organization be- 
gan sometime ago an intensive cam- 
paign to promote this dealer banker 
co-operation on local farm loans. 
The new book, “Financing Feeders”, 
is the outgrowth of this campaign. 
It presents different kinds of notes, 
chattel mortgages and feed loan 
contracts that have been developed 
and are now in use by bankers, in 
co-operation with Purina dealers, 
to lend money to feeders who are 
responsible and deserving. The book 
also features interesting stories of 
individual cases showing how such 
arrangements have worked out to 


build more business for bankers and 
dealers. 


I am informed that a limited 
tumber of copies of “Financing 
Feeders” are available to readers of 
Banker’s Monthly. Write to the 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. if you’re interested in securing 


this timely publication—John Y. 
Beaty. 


Bonkers’ Handbook Of 
Bond Investment 


By James W. Wooster, Jr. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y., 
241 pages, cloth bound, price $3.00. 


The publishers state that this is 
the first book to anaylze the present 
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Healthy Livestock...Healthy Loans! . 


r farm customers, Purina 
a seers penn taper program of Sanitation and 
om wn aid ae Livestock and Poultry. This Program has 
pepe hly tested and proven on our own canbe 
Ps ca which has successfully marketed agers 
prsouce dollars’ worth of milk, meat, and eggs W 
: single major project loss due to disease. 
y the only feed man in your 
portant farm-sanitation dl 
ave cooperated in financing 
written sanitation 


The Purina Merchant is probabl 
town who prescribes an all-im 
where bankers h . 

ina Merchants have 
on contract to further insure payment. 


gram. In fact, 
feeding projects, 
stipulations right into the e 
th son that only healthy livestock repay loom, = “of 
5 . ne to find that the loans you make to Purina Fee “ 
posers > self-liquidating, and SAFE! So why not g 


in touch with your Purina Merchant TODAY? 


PURINA MILLS 


CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


investment situation of commercial 
banks, and to give practical advice 
on how to solve investment prob- 
lems of individual banks. 


It tells, step by step, how to set 
up a sound investment program, 
how to follow it through effectively. 

Each type of security is fully dis- 
cussed, and the banker is told when 
to buy railroad, public utility, in- 
dustrial, and municipal bonds. 

The author was associated for 
some years with Moody’s Investors 
Service, and since 1937 has been 
associated with Lazard Freres & Co. 
in its investment department. 


A dealer who makes sales only 
because he makes over-liberal al- 
lowances on trade-ins is a poor 
salesman no matter how many cus- 
tomers he has on his books. 


Because a dealer must prevent 
competitors from knowing the de- 
tails of his business, it is difficult 
for him to realize that he can safely 
reveal everything to his banker. 


A Colorado banker spends as 
much time _ studying customers’ 
statements when they are not bor- 
rowing as when they are. 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Public Securities . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities . . ee se 
Loans and Billls Purchased cera ve 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Total Resources . 


Deposits .. ie Se 
eeaiies Checks . 7a eee 


Acceptances. . 16 cs 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . . 


a ° 
Surplus Fund ...... 
Undivided Profits . 


Total Liabilities . 


Employers’ Pension Trusts 

(Continued from page 471) 
come tax cases, such a beneficiary 
is taxable on an “unrealized” gain. 
For instance, the value of stocks 
purchased by the pension trustees 
may be greater on the date they are 
turned over to distributees than 
their purchase price. Ordinarily, 
nobody can be taxed for an in- 
crease in the value of their prop- 
erty until they “realize” that gain 
by a sale, exchange, or other dis- 
position. But, this section specifi- 
cally requires the excess over em- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . . ene 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1939. ° 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . . . 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc... . . . a 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
- 170,000,000.00 
- 12,957,600.89 


Total Capital Funds 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE: 1839—1939 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


. $ 1,013,232,650.33 
636,527,767.39 
48,621,910.23 
7,800,000.00 

22, 032, 797.41 

437, 486, 745.57 
19,217,893.74 
»170.00 
14,121,358.53 
2,861,643.71 


2,201,929,936.91 


11,927,391.69 
1,310,806.41 


- $2,215,168,135.61 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 


LIABILITIES 


- $1,863,615,074.25 
. 34,420,227.56 


$1,898,035,301.81 


$30,223,803.14 
11,005,909.40 


19,217,893.74 


oe 1,916,894.00 
2,700,000.00 
116,337.53 


20,224,107.04 
1,942,210,534.12 


272,957,600.89 
. $2,215,168,135.01 


Securities carried at $17,949,694.92 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ployees’ contributions to be re- 
ported as taxable income in the 
year it is distributed or made 
available. 

When the 1936 Act was before the 
Senate Finance Committee, an at- 
tempt was made to insert a change 
so that only the amounts contrib- 
uted by the employer plus earnings 
of the fund would constitute tax- 
able income. However, nothing was 
done because of testimony that it 
would operate unfairly in cases 
where stocks had dropped in value 
below the sum of the employer’s 





contributions and the fund earn- 


ings. 

If a lump sum in cash is paid out 
as a pension, there is no difficulty 
in the application of the statute now 
in force. Then, the employee is, in 
fact, reporting only the excess of 
the fund earnings and contributions 
from the employer over his own 
payments. Exactly the same rule is 
followed where a stipulated life 
income is paid upon retirement; 
that is, the employee may deduct 
the portion of a retirement salary 
or annuity purchased by his own 
deposits with the trustees, but must 
report the balance as taxable in- 
come. (15) 


Employer's Deductions 


To the extent that contributions 
by an employer represent liability 
accrued during the current year for 
pensions payable in the future, a 
deduction in full is allowed in com- 
puting taxable net income. A dif- 
ferent tax problem exists, however, 
whenever a duty is recognized by the 
employer toward older employees 
whose retirement age is approach- 
ing at the time the plan goes into 
effect. The company then makes 
either a lump sum payment to cover 
the liability which would have 


accrued had the plan been in force | 


in earlier years or else agrees to 
place the trust on some other sound 
financial basis. In this way, the 
trust is enabled to pay reasonable 
pensions commensurate with the 
length of service to all employees 
retiring thereafter. 


Payments to cover such “accrued 
liability” may not be deducted in 
full in any one year but must be 
spread out over a ten-year period. 
One-tenth of this amount is then 
taken each year in addition to the 
deduction allowed for contributions 
covering current liabilities. It 
should be emphasized that on and 
after January 1, 1940, no additional 
deductions of this nature will be 
allowed unless the trust receiving 
the contributions has fully com- 
plied with the requirements for 
obtaining exemption from the fed- 
eral income tax. This rule applies 
whether the original payment to 
cover accrued liabilities was made 
before or after the 1938 law went 
into effect.(/%) 


(15)Seidman “‘Levislative History of Federal 
Income Tax Laws 1938-1861" reviews the 
history of this legislation. 


(16)Sec. 23 (p.) Rev. Act of 1938; Art 2% 
(p.)-1 (deduction of payments) and Art. 
23 (p.)-2 (information to be furnished by 
employer), Reg. 101; Olstad vs. Comm. 
(1935) 32 BTA 670; I. T. 2657-XI2 
CB 55. 
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Internal Bank 
Management Controls 


(Continued from page 455) 
head, even though his actual time 
devoted to the bank is nominal. 

Many bankers now voice serious 
objections to the many regulations 
imposed upon them by banking 
laws and supervising agencies and 
might infer that internal bank 
management controls would tend to 
further restrict action. Such con- 
trols restrict only unwise actions; 
they actually expedite all work and 
action which conforms to sound 
policy, because channels of appro- 
val are simplified. Since they are 
internal, they may be modified 
quickly to meet a changed condi- 
tion, or unforseen emergency. 

Subsequent articles will discuss 
the scope and application of various 
types of controls together with 
illustrative examples of actual 
practices. 


Employee Discussions 
Improve Operations 

(Continued from page 479) 
and subsequently the _ identical 
check is put through again for 
credit and payment?) helps tellers 
recognize the need for renewing 
the embargo on a check as many 
times as the situation may require. 

Presentation of these questions 
for discussion helps to uncover 
many of the possibilities for error 
in bank work. Question No. 71 (Do 
you obtain a receipt for currency 
or silver turned over to the Cur- 
rency Teller or any other teller?) 
for instance, obviously calls for an 
answer of “Yes.” Our bank tellers 
come to know each other so well 
because of the number employed 
that they can easily get into the 
habit of turning over thousands of 
dollars without receipt, unless the 
need for vigilance is constantly 
emphasized. 

When Question No. 71 came up 
for discussion, a member of the 
group very dramatically empha- 
sized the need for being rigid about 
requiring receipts. He told of an 
incident which occurred in a bank 
in which he had been employed 
before coming to our bank. One of 
the tellers had taken $10,000 from 
his cash deposits and had falsified 
his general book report to hide the 
discrepancy. The following day, 
when he did not appear, a relief 
teller took charge of his cash, 
turned over all package currency to 
the currency cage, and secured a 
receipt for the amount, which inci- 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 


Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Loans: 


Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Overdrafts 
Real Estate (24 Branch Bank Buildings) 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 
Prepaid Expense 





Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
TOTAL RESOURCES .... 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U.S. Government ... . 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 

Capital Account: ; 
Preferred Stock (380,000 Shares) 
Common Stock (750,000 Shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 10 payable August 1, 1939 . 

Reserves 

Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . ? 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 











dentally was identical with the 
teller’s cash book record. When the 
discrepancy was revealed, this re- 
ceipt saved the relief teller from 
embarrassment. 

Some of the questions included 
in the questionnaire are definitely 
catch questions to test the accuracy 
of our employees. Question No. 4 
(If you balance on first try, do you 
prove your cash?) really implies 
the question, “Do you prove any 
cash that leaves your possession?” 

Question No. 7 asks: “Are hold- 
over withdrawals referred to the 
auditor?” Actually, however, there 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


$ 56,477,375.05 


Customers’ Liability Account of 


LIABILITIES 


. $384,984,506.99 


5,974,796.57 


Reserve forRetirement of Preferred Stock 


United States Government securities carried at $38,905,000.00 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required 


—_—_—_—_—___ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$188,001 ,405.58 


192,300,413.98 
11,317,660.53 
750,000.00 





10,079,094.63 
10,258.89 66,566,728.57 
771,841.46 
1,104,087.44 


87,147.18 


1,695,529.70 
$462,594,814.44 


18,607,225.43 
7,956,313.20 
16,395,735.46 $427,943,781.08 
9,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
8,000,000.00 





30,974,796.57 
250,000.00 


375,000.00 
1,355,707.09 


1,695,529.70 
$462,594,814.44 





by law. 








never should be withdrawals of this 
kind in our savings department. If 
there were, they would, of course, 
have to be referred to the auditor. 
On some of these questions, of 
course, employees take a chance in 
answering “Yes” when their actual 
procedure calls for an answer of 
“No.” Such a question is No. 70 
(Do you inspect your wastebasket 
before leaving each day?). It is 
easy for tellers to notice if they 
have lost anything. They are out 
of balance if they lose cash or if 
they lose a record. Every teller 
knows that one of the first things 
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Guaranteed) 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 

Real Estate Loans and Securities.................. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances............... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................ 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


(Including Paris Office) 
Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 
Other Assets 


Deposits 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 


Dividend 
SEL 3 Soin ai oi ee Ke cleat & 
Surplus....... 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office + 55 WALL STREET - New York 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
Gold Atrond oF in TOME . . 3. esc baccccess 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . _15,796,830.94 


.. $32,822,478.75 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 
interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 
.. $77,500,000.00 


SP PCUUIEED DWORES 5 oss Siebd eee eeina 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


$ 824,543,860.39 
1,732,922.74 


626,450,839.47 
56,106,026.61 
80,524,734.46 
76,084,944.00 
488,144,877.68 
8,798,219.46 
12,472,688.93 
3,735,000.00 


8,000,000.00 


44,705,142.35 
656,100.68 
_ SANS 


$2,232,773,791.16 








$2,062,823,358.98 


17,025,647.81 
1,856,785.92 


4,000,616.11 
5,797,196.00 
3,100,000.00 


47,000,000.00 


13,670,186.34 138,170,186.34 


$2,232,773,791.16 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 24, 1939. 


$57,860,537.72 of United States Government Obligations and $25,611,710.69 of other 
securities are deposited to secure $58,647,977.05 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





he thinks of if his cash does not 
balance is to inspect the waste- 
basket. If this difficulty does not 
come up, however, he is not likely 
to go through this routine. To pro- 
tect ourselves from losses that may 
develop at a later date, we keep 
our waste papers segregated ac- 
cording to date and hold them 30 
days. 

When a teller answers “Yes” to 
this question, he is asked to defend 
his position, and he usually loses 
out in the debate that follows. He 
does, however, succeed in impress- 
ing on all the tellers a need for 
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being vigilant concerning what goes 
into the wastebasket. 

We feel that, if employees engage 
in any discussion concerning their 
work, they are making progress. 
Small details are often the points 
from which serious difficulties arise. 

Some of the questions involve 
practices which may be peculiar to 
our own bank due to our location 
and surrounding conditions, but 
which would be handled differently 
in other places. Question No. 36 
(Do you ask for telephone number 
of a person making a duplicate de- 
posit?), for instance, refers to our 


own practice in double-checking 
the names on duplicate deposit 
slips. 

The leader of our discussion may 
present this question in the form 
of a definite problem to be solved 
by the listeners. 

“Suppose,” he might say, “a teller 
has a long list of depositors waiting 
at his window. A young man pre- 
sents a deposit for his employer. 
The employer neglected to turn over 
his passbook, so the young man 
makes out two. deposit _ slips. 
Through an oversight, he writes his 
own name at the top of the deposit 
ticket. At the end of the day, the 
bookkeeping department reports, 
“no account” under the name given 
on this deposit ticket, and no one 
in the bank knows the individual 
whose name appears on the slip. 
What should the teller have done 
to avoid this error?” 

As a safeguard against such 
errors, we insist that our tellers 
have depositors write their own 
telephone number at the top of 
original deposit tickets when dupli- 
cates are used. If this had been 
done in the case of the young man 
making a deposit for his employer, 
we could call the young man at the 
telephone number which he gave, 
and quickly trace the error. 

Of course, not every question 
brought up in our meetings stirs up 
argument. ‘Sometimes, we cover 
several questions without any dis- 
cussion. The answers given by 
various employees are accepted by 
the entire group. Then one of the 
employees may bring up a specific 
situation relating to a question on 
our list, though not bearing directly 
upon it. At our last meeting, for 
instance, one of the tellers related 
the following incident: 

“A woman customer opened 3 
savings account. She informed us 
that she was going to a hospital for 
treatment, and wanted to save 
money to cover the bills she would 
incur at that time. Over a period of 
several months, she accumulated an 
account of $400. Later, her hus- 
band informed us that she was ina 
hospital, where she had been oper- 
ated upon for tumor of the brain 
Because of her condition, she was 
unable to write an authorization fo 
the withdrawal of money from het 
account. The husband had no re 
serve other than his wife’s savings 
and wished to withdraw from this 
account. Of course, no money in the 
account could be drawn by the hus 
band, although the case would see 
to merit special consideration. 
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Through discussion of problems, 
members of the department develop 
the same point of view on all mat- 










































y ters of policy in our bank. When 
n the employees themselves get into 
d the discussion and have a chance to 
express their own points of view, 
T they aren’t likely to forget the cor- 
ig rect procedure as easily as they 
= might if they had learned it only in 
2 a formal lecture. 
er We have tried other forms of lec- 
in ture and discussion, and still use 
IS, various methods in our training 
‘is work. In our savings department, 
sit however, where there are so many 
he details to consider, we find this 
ts, combination of questionnaire and 
en discussion most effective to keep 
ne every employee alert to every phase 
lal of his job. 
ip. 
ne sa 
Economy In Transition 
ich By Eugene Staley 
er's Published by Council On Foreign 
wn Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New 
of York, 340 pages, cloth binding, 
yli- price $3.00. 
Pen The author is associate professor 
van of international economic relations 
per, in the Fletcher School of Law and 
the § Diplomacy. 
ive, The book was prepared under the 
auspices of the American Co-ordi- 
ion § nating Committee for International 
UP F Studies. 
ver Its general outline is technology 
dis versus politics; laissez faire versus 
by § planning; and power versus wel- 
| by ® fare. Professor Staley endeavors 
the # to explain what these matters 
cific § mean, in terms of living standards 
1 02 and economic pressure. His treat- 
ctly § ment is both interesting and objec- 
for tive on such subjects as war or 
ated peace, resources and boundaries; 
the practical basis for world econ- 
dag omy today; international money 
d us® problems; international trade; labor 
1 for standards; production controls; the 
save™ spread of capital; migration of men; 
youldg and the transfer of territory, and 
odoi@ other interesting phases of the 
od ang general subject. 
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; ina 
oper Carelessness 
rail A borrower can no more afford 
> was 


to be careless in granting his cus- 
tomers extended credit than a bank 
can be careless in lending to him. 




















It is the man and his methods, 
not the business, which brings 
about success in any venture. 




















Better service is worth a better 
price. 
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U. S. Government Obligations, 
direct and guaranteed— 


Demand Loans 
Real Estate Loans 
Time Loans 


























Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unpaid Dividends 
Other Liabilities 


Other Deposits, Time 








FEDERAL DEPOSI 


Revenue Act Analyzed 


The Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York, has issued a pamphlet 
regarding the Revenue Act of 1939. 
The Act itself is printed with ex- 
planations of the various features. 

This is one of the most impor- 
tant laws with respect to taxes that 
has been passed for some time, 
and this authoritative explanation, 
which is thoroughly indexed, is of 
value to every banker. 

Copies may be had by addressing 
the Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 
Broad St., New York. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce - 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


JUNE 30, 1939 = 


THE RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks ..... 


(Pledged). .. .$15,106,495.19 


(Unpledged) .. 49,602,472.15 
Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged).... None 


(Unpledged) . . $26,724,622.14 $26,724,622.14 


oe 6 6 66% 66 6 6 4 
o 66 @ 0 6'a.6 6°64 e 
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Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company... . ... 6,800,000.00 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, the Mercantile- 
Commerce Company is a wholly owned subsidiary of this 
Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of 
U. S. Government Obligations, carried at par.) 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis ..... 396,000.00 
Real Estate (Company’s Building)........... 2,350,000.00 
ke ths. EEO CEE CT ee eee 500,000.00 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 1,500,000.00 
Se PE ore ee ee ee 3,865.41 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
i I Pe eG oA 248,576.52 
Cilit BOG 2 0 5 cb ca a gre k eae ede 22,284.42 
$192,523,165.63 


‘ THE LIABILITIES 


eee eee eee eee eee eer wn eens 


Reserve for Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Contingencies .... . 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . 


ese ereeeeoe ee seeeeeeneee 


Bank’s Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 
GEG 6.56.6: 0.08 dee wi 


SGC CCC C CHEECH Ee 64 GE 6 O'S 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $13,357,311.52 


Other Deposits, Demand . . . . 128,602,283.08 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 





$64,631,461.71 


64,708,967.34 $129,340,429.05 


6,979,848.09 
6,242,006.26 


11,415,533.74 51,362,010. 23 


$10,000,000.00 
3,200,000.00 
$2,891,890.77 
300,000.00 3,191,890.77 
809,823.69 
343,598.78 
2,440.50 


248,576.52 
2,565.93 


oe eee ee wee 


32,764,674.84 174,724,269.44 
$192,523,165.63 


RATION 


False Reserve 


If a borrower dislikes submitting 
a financial statement, ask him what 
he would do if he were forced to 
publish his statement in the local 
newspapers as a bank is. 


The businessman who studies to 
make himself an expert in his busi- 
ness is the one who succeeds. 


Modern manufacturers supply 
great quantities of sales helps to 
dealers—and modern dealers use 
them. 
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}_ Jz FROM THE BANKER 


Letter Opener 


As many of you may know, the 
Multipost Co., Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has for years made letter 
openers—hand-operated models for 
small volumes and a heavy-duty, 
motor-operated model for big or- 
ganizations whose daily incoming 
correspondence is measured by the 
mailsack-full. 


Now this company has announced 
a lower-priced motor-operated 
opener, called Model B, designed 
for the average office or bank with 
a medium sized incoming mail. 

There is considerable reason for 
using a machine opener, in addition 
to the time saving factor. (This 
particular model opens about 200 
envelopes per minute.) Bank mail 
is important mail and there is the 
danger of ripping in two the con- 
tents as well as the envelope, with 
the old-fashioned  stiletto-shaped 
openers or with the index finger. 
(The latter method also involves 
the hazard of a painful paper cut on 


‘STEERS &<tRONG 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Is, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941-943 CLARK STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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I’m going to help you with your mail this month! 


EQUIPMENT AND SupPLy IDEAS 
S SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK- 


Which reminds me that 


a constantly increasing number of you are writing to me for more information 


about equipment and supplies. 


You are all most welcome—and don’t ever 


hesitate to write again—I’m a hog for work! 


the operator’s finger or thumb.) 


This new Multipost machine is 
as accurate as it is speedy, handling 
all sizes and thicknesses of enve- 
lopes without any special adjust- 
ments being necessary. The feed 
belt pulley is of a special design 
which gives a twist to the belt that 
holds envelopes securely against 
the cutting knives. The latter are 
hardened carbon tool steel, accur- 
ately ground. All bearings are 
graphite impregnated. (I wonder 
what bright person ever thought 
of making bearings that would 
provide their own lubricant!) All 
bright parts are either stainless 
steel or solid nickel castings—no 
thin surface plating to wear 
through. 

It’s quite thrilling to drop a 
batch of letters on this machine and 
then see them come zipping out the 
other side, neatly sliced open along 
one edge! 


Folding Machine 


How many hours a month does 
your staff spend folding statements 
for mailing? If you could use that 
clerical time to better advantage 
some other way, here is a happy 
solution. 


The Multifolder is a new machine 
being offered by the Multistamp 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., which does 
away with the drudgery, delay, and 
expense of old-time hand-folding. 
The manufacturer contends that it 
will quickly pay for itself ‘“wher- 
ever statements, invoices, bulletins, 


Sincerely, 


Mary Manning 


or advertising must be folded with 
speed, neatness, and accuracy’— | 
and I am inclined to agree after 
seeing it function. 


It folds up to 5,000 pieces of 
paper an hour. Figure, from that, 
how quickly it would get out your 
monthly statements! It folds any 
weight, texture, or finish of paper 
without special adjustment—and 
any size from 244 x 5 inches to 10 
x 16 inches. 


Anyone can use it without ex- 
perience. It makes all standard 
folds in one operation and is easily 
adjusted for any special or intricate 
folding job. It has an automatic 
feed—and stacks the folded pieces 
in perfect rotation. 

In addition to statements, it will 
fold each day’s mail “with neatness 
and dispatch.” And if you use cil- 
culars or envelope stuffers to adver- 
tise your various departments, have 
the printer deliver them flat—then 
fold them yourself, saving that ex- 


PHONE PRIVACY! 


Safeguard important telephon 
conversations with Hush-4 
Phone... The only souné 
proof attachment for up 
right and hand-set phone 
20,000 Bankers Use! 
Write for booklet ¢ 
HUSH-A-PHONE COR. 

43 W. 16th St., N.Y.C 
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pensive print shop operation! 

Of rugged construction, the ma- 
chine is portable (about the size of 
a typewriter and weighing only 25 
pounds) and is available in either 
electric or hand-operated models. 


Let Customers Know Who 
Owns The Bank 


H——— AN _EXTSA M@ASURE OF SERV! 


THE 
SHAREHOLDERS 


U.S. Rewwsed Statutes reads, in part, 


Me president and cas! 
ciation shall caus 
list of the names and resi 
the association, and t 
the an hes te is s! 
be subject to the ere jon of all the shareholders and 
. « during business hours of 
eas may be legally transacted. A 
opy of such list, on the firat Monday of July of each year 
shall be transmi tted to the Comptroller of the 


hier of every national banking ass 


ransmitted to the C sller of the Cu 
th ous poli af hie ¢ping the “pub closely. inf naa 
esent the same list pmmunity 


SHAREHOLDERS 


S. Rudolph Light 
John S. McColl 


Elwood H. é Elizabeth H. Schncider 
Shakespeare Compan y 
Louis W. Sutherland 


Suk J. Wykkel 


Shareholders are residents of Kalamazoo 


BAMERICAN 


Following its public relations 
policy of being frank and open with 
the general public, the American 
National Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, recently published an adver- 
tisement entitled, “Know The 
Shareholders.” 

Because of the practical nature 
of this type of advertising, the 
wording of it is shown here in full. 

Following its publication, several 
customers asked to see the list of 
stockholders with their number of 
shares. Seemingly, few depositors 
had previously realized their right 
to know the ownership as provided 
in Section 5210. 

The policy of being absolutely 
frank and open with all information 
about the bank itself has done 
splendid things for the American 
National of Kalamazoo. It has 
grown rapidly, and has the com- 
plete confidence of the community. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


- 


Banks continue to set a national pace in modernization and new building 
for the business houses and home owners in their respective communities. 


Lynbrook (N. Y°) National Bank’ 
and Trust Co.—remodeling and 
enlarging modern counters, new 
lighting system, acoustical walls 
and ceilings, new ventilating sys- 
tem. 

Union Savings Bank of Covington, 
Tenn.—two-story annex. 

Morris Plan Bank, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
—remodeling new quarters, air 
conditioning, new fixtures — 
$15,000. 

First National Bank, DeQueen, Ark. 
remodeling front and _ interior, 
glass brick entrance, gas heating 
system. 

National City Bank, 57th Street 
Branch, New York, N. Y.—re- 
modeling new quarters. 

Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, N. J.—four-story addition, 
air conditioning—$180,000. 

Citizens National Bank, Ontario, 
Cal.—remodeling new quarters— 
$42,000. 


Home State Bank, Russell, Kan.— 
remodeling, new vault, modern 
fixtures, air conditioning—$40,- 
000. 

Merchants Bank of Detroit, Mich.— 
remodeling new quarters, marble 
front. 

Citizens National Bank, Springville, 
N. Y.—new building, completely 
fireproof, air conditioning; acous- 
tically treated. 

Merchants National Bank, 38th 
Street Branch, Indianapolis, Ind. 
—new building, early American 
architecture, night depository. 

Capital Bank, Cleveland, Ohio— 
remodeling additional space— 
$10,000. 

Albuquerque (N. M.) National Trust 
and Savings Bank—glass brick 
front, remodeling interior—$5,000. 

Hartford, Connecticut Trust Co., 
Meriden, Conn.—remodeling and 
enlarging, 40 foot addition, lime- 
stone front, new lobby. 


‘Portable 10-KEY CALCULATOR 


Simple, fast and especially practical for interest calculations on desk or 
counter. Visible set-up dial, electric carriage return. Durability attested by 
thousands of users. 

Electric model EK (illustrated) $295. Hand, $195. Demonstrations any- 
where in U.S. A. and Canada. 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, INC., 117 Liberty Street, New York 
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Commerce Union Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. — remodeling additional 
quarters. 

Bellingham (Wash.) National Bank 
—complete remodeling, modern 
cages, acoustical ceilings and 
sound-proofed floors. 

Miners and Mechanics Savings and 
Trust Co., Steubenville, Ohio— 
remodeling and enlarging, three 
new vaults. 

Farmers Bank, Maysville, Mo.—re- 
modeling new quarters—$2,000. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. — remodeling 
and enlarging. 





ackages 





vind tes 


door to a complete new building, all in 
one transaction, under our single contract. 
No longer is it necessary to assemble your 


building or remodeling work. We do 


Eastern Trust and Banking Co., 
Bangor, Me.—remodeling and 
enlarging, modern counters, ter- 
razzo floor, new lighting fixturres, 

State Street Trust Co., Henderson- 
ville, N. C.—remodeling new 
quarters. 

Security National Bank, Greens- 
boro, N. C.—remodeling new 
quarters. 

Monroe and Chambliss 
Bank, Ocala, 
new quarters. 

City National Bank, Bryan, Tex.— 
remodeling, new fixtures. 

Community National Bank 


National 
Fla.—remodeling 


and 


WE offer 


you every- 
thing from 


a new front 





everything, including architecture, engi- 





ST. LOUIS 


you pay only one profit to one company. 
The result is coordination...and money 


saved... May our representative call? 


neering, construction and equipping, and 





BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY. ST. LOUIS 


._ Trust Co., Knoxville, Ia.—remod- 
eling, acoustical ceiling, modern 
counters, inter-communication 
phone system, indirect lighting— 
$3,500. 

First National Bank, Palm Beach, 
Fla.—air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Bonham, Tex, 
—modern fixtures, air condition- 
ing. 

Bank of Carmel, Carmel, Cal— 
modern fixtures, flourescent light- 
ing system. 

Savannah, (Ga.) Bank and Trust 
Co.—air conditioning, indirect 
lighting, venetian blinds. 

Sanford (Fla.) Atlantic National 
Bank—night depository. 

Lewiston (Pa.) Trust Co.—remod- 
eling and enlarging. 

First National Bank of Clayton, Mo. 
—after-hour depository. 


Central Banking 


By M. H. DeKock, Deputy Governor 
of the South African Reserve Bank. 
Published by P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
Orchard House, 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, Lon- 
don, England. 354 pages, cloth 
bound, price 15 shillings. 


The author, in his dual capacity 
of economist and central banker, 
surveys the whole field of central 
banking throughout the world, both 
from the theoretical and practical 
points of view. 

After tracing the evolution and 
rise of central banking, he gives a 
detailed outline of all the impor- 
tant functions and operations of 
central banks, the eventual aims of 
monetary policy, the various meth- 
ods or instruments of credit control, 
the administration and constitution 
of central banks, and the recent 
trends in central banking. 

In the discussion of all these mat- 
ters, he does not confine his atten- 
tion to the central bank situation 
which prevails in the principal 
money markets of the world, but 
deals also with central banking 
conditions and methods in all coun- 
tries. 


Saving The Waste Stops 
Wasting The Savings 


One manufacturer uses all waste 
material, and what is left over 
after the waste is used is called 
waste-waste—even that serves a 
raw material for some new prod- 
ucts. 


A good collector is diplomatic. 
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Volume 6 


The State of Iowa is entirely out 
of debt. 
August, 1889 
Population and Pauperism.—Ac- 
cording to the most. reliable 
estimates, the population of London 
is now 4,250,000; of this number 
900,000, or more than one-fifth, are 
in receipt of some form of pauper 
relief. 
August, 1889 


Bank Robberies.—A neat plan to 
rob in broad daylight, developed at 
a county bank in Iowa lately. The 
cashier, sole occupant at the mo- 
ment, was desired to come to a 
wagon at the door and take a de- 
posit from a cripple. At the side 
door was the intending sneak thief. 
The cashier’s fine presence of mind 
and a ready revolver made the 
rascals scamper, but it is never good 
for man to be alone. 


August, 1889 


Progress of Banking.—We print 
the following table showing the 
number of closed banks reported 
from January 1 to June 1, 1889: 


Nat. 

Banks 

Capital 
$220,000 
75,000 
200,000 
460,000 
200,000 


New England States 
Middle States 
Southern States 
Western States 
Pacific, etc. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 1889 


Number 8 


In Chicago, the rate of interest 
opened in July at 5% for prime 
gilt-edge loans with slow demand. 
Miscellaneous and casual, such as 
lumber, cattle, wool, and temporary 
advances for turns in real estate, 
building, etc., 6%. The close of the 
month showed money much firmer, 
and although there is call-money at 

% to privileged clients, yet the 
bulk of the paper taken is subject 
to 6%, and a good deal of business 
is done at 7 for small loans, and 
casual conditioned, out of the usual 
run. 

August, 1889 


The fact that this country has 
recently reached its first century 
mile-stone, constitutionally speak- 
ing, has called out a great deal of 
comparative information, all of 
which plainly shows that the 
United States has been almost 
wholly developed during 100 years. 
France, too, has just had a first 
century celebration. The fall of the 
Bastile (July 14, 1789) is reckoned 
the beginning of the present, or free 
France, and the economists will no 
doubt improve the op- 
portunity to show what 
that country has gained, 
materially, during the 
last century. The ex- 
hibit will not be so 


Other 
Banks 
Capital 
(Branch) 
$ 530,250 
418,000 
1,898,500 
223,000 





Grand Total 10 $1,155,000 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


New England States 
Middle States 
Southern States 
Western States 
Pacific, ete. 


Grand Total 


August, 1889 


Of the ten national banks that 
are reported closed, seven were in 
the West and South, and of the 118 
other banks, 89 were in the West 
and South, 39 being State banks, 
and 50 private banking firms. Many 
of these closed under the strict regu- 
lations to be enforced under new 
bank laws and restrictive rules. 


August, 1939 


startling in its contrasts, 
for France was then as 
fully developed as the 
general stage of civili- 
2,358,500 zation admitted. The 
<a contrast will be all the 
$4,224,750 more instructive on that 
account. Were it pos- 
sible to take the two civilizations 
and place them side by side, the one 
of 1789 and the one 1889, it would 
be found that they resemble each 
other much as an ox-team does a 
train of cars, or a buck-saw a 
modern saw-mill. 
August, 1889 


In nothing is the progress of the 
age shown more clearly than in the 


$3,069,750 


$ 220,000 
605,250 
618,000 


NATIONAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK — | 


Service — Miter siniek an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


cials with 
years of servicé in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


bank clearances. Of course, there 
were no clearing houses then, and 
the use of checks was not made a 
matter of record. There can be no 
centennial comparison instituted 
along that line, the clearing system 
being distinctively modern, but 
some faint conception of what may 
be anticipated for the second cen- 
tennial comparison may be formed 
by the comparison made possible by 
the latest monthly returns of clear- 
ings. Comparing June 1888, with 
June 1889, shows a difference in 
favor of the latter to the extent of 
$852,404,450. 
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Bankers Organize Association 
For Promoting Personal Loans 


Kenton R. Cra- 
vens, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
the personal loan 
and finance de- 
partment of the 
Cleveland Trust 
Co., was elected 
president of the 
newly organized 
Bankers Associa- 
tion for Consumer 
Credit at its first 
annual conference in Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pa., June 24-25. Three 
hundred members of personal lean 
and finance departments in banks 
from almost every state in the 
Union attended the conference. 

The conference formally estab- 
lished a trade association for all 
bankers in the consumer credit field, 
according to Cravens, who said in 
a keynote speech that approxi- 
mately 10,000 banks in the United 
States were now in the business 
“and more are entering it every 
day.” 

The association will compare and 
exchange ideas in the field. The con- 
ference passed a resolution which 
commended the Federal Housing 
Administration for enabling Amer- 
ican citizens “‘to take advantage of 
the vast credit facilities available in 


K. R. CRAVENS 


order that they might enjoy better 
living conditions.” 

Other officers chosen are: 

W. J. Flynn, president of the Bank 
of Erie, Erie, Pa., first vice presi- 
dent; G. Carlton Hill, vice president 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, second vice president; 
J. J. Corcoran, assistant secretary 
of the Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, 
third vice president; G. T. Spet- 
tigue, Jr., assistant secretary of the 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary; Leland D. Judd, assistant 
secretary of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
treasurer. Directors elected are: 
Ohio: K. R. Cravens; G. Carlton 
Hill; W. T. Ross, president and 
trust officer, Conneaut Bank & Trust 
Co., Conneaut, O. Pennsylvania: 
W. J. Flynn; John H. Lucas, assist- 
ant vice president, Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Anthony G. Felix, vice president, 
The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. New York: David C. Barry, 
vice president, Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
M. J. Fairbanks, assistant treasurer, 
Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y.; 
J. J. Corcoran. New Jersey: Walter 
Larsen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Morristown, N. J.; Edw. H. Roden, 
manager credit department, Pas- 
saic National Bank & Trust Co., 
Passaic, N. J.; Ewald S. Shoeller, 
finance manager, Lincoln National 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 32D Tt a 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Bank, Newark, N. J. At large: John 
Burgess, vice president, Northwest- 
ern National Bank & Trust Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. J. Guffanti, 
vice president, Springfield National 
Bank, Springfield, Mass.; J. ¢ 
Kemper, manager of the personal 
loan department, Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


A. B. A. Convention Speakers 


Preston Delano, comptroller of the 
currency, R. E. Gormley, superin- 
tendent of banks for Georgia, anid 
Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, 
will be among the speakers at divi- 
sional sessions of the 65th annual 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, to be held a 
Seattle, Washington, September 25- 
28, it is announced by Philip A 
Benson, A. B. A. president. 

Comptroller Delano and Dr. H. 7. 
Preston, dean of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Business at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, will speak at 
the meeting of the National Bank 
Division of the Association. 

Superintendent Gormley and 
Wood Netherland, vice president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, will 
speak at the meeting of the State 
Bank Division. 

Mr. Kent will report at the Sav- 
ings Division session on the meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Copenhagen, at which 
he is chairman of the A. B. A. dele- 
gation. P. R. Williams, president o 
the division, will speak on poten- 
tial competition with banks in the 
savings business under proposei 
federal legislation. 

Round table discussions, which ale 
a new feature of A. B. A. conven 
tion programs, will be conducted on 
four general topics. These are “In- 
vestment and Mortgages,” ‘Per- 
sonnel and Operating Problems,’ 
“Control of Internal Operations ané 
Earnings,’ and “Additional Bank 
Services.” 


Bank Women Plan 
Seattle Meet 

The national convention of th 
Association of Bank Women will & 


held in Seattle, Wash., on Sept. 21 
22, and 23, just prior to the A.B.A 
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Recommended. e e The Bankers Secre- 


tary Service conducted by Mary Manning (without charge) 
for customers of Rand M€Nally & Co. 


convention which starts on Septem- 
per 25. The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters. 

In announcing convention plans, 
Mildred Roberts, president of the 
association, and assistant cashier of 
the Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, stated: 

“There will be ample time for 
Association business affairs, for 
luncheons at famous spots, for visits 
to the fascinating shops, and for 
trips through the magnificent for- 


An inquiry to 


Miss Manning about any kind of bank or office supplies, 
services or equipment, from pins to building, will bring 


prompt information. Listed below are only some of the 


items she can tell you about. 


ests and up Mt. Rainier. A special 
treat is planned for the annual 
banquet, at the exclusive Sunset 
Club, and the committee in charge 
of program is proposing a most in- 
teresting Member Forum.” 


Everett Discusses 
F. A. A. Program 


Meeting at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
early in July, the 
Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fi- 
nancial Advertis- 
ers Association 
devoted _ several 
days to the gen- 
eral activities of 
the Association 
and to planning 
the framework of 
the program of their Annual Con- 
vention which will be held at 
Toronto, Canada, September 11th 
to 14th inclusive. 

Present at the meeting were 
George O. Everett of Utica, New 
York, president; Stephen H. Fifield 
of Jacksonville, Fla., vice president; 
Victor Cullin of St. Louis, Mo., 3rd 
vice president; Preston E. Reed of 
Chicago, executive vice president; 
I. I. Sperling of Cleveland, Ohio and 
William H. Neal of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., past presidents; and Lewis F. 
Gordon of Atlanta, Georgia, chair- 
man of the Commercial Develop- 
ment Division. 

Discussing the deliberations of 
the group, George O. Everett has 
reported to Bankers Monthly: 

“It is questionable whether the 
public fully appreciates the serious- 
ness with which banks and bankers 
generally are approaching the sub- 
ject of complete and satisfactory 
Service throughout the banking 
system. Never in the history of 
banking has there been so much 
concerted effort to assemble the 
best knowledge and ideas obtain- 
able—and to make this information 
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Geo. O. EVERETT 
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Accounting Machines 

— Accounting and Audit Con- 
tro 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, 
cils, etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking By Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machine Desks 

Bracket Lamps. 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbonized Checks and Forms 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chairs, Aluminum 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Check Stub Holders 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Counter Equipment 

Coupon ks 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal cm Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

— Hold-Up Protective Equip- 


_—— 

Deposit Ticket Files 
Desk Fountain Pens 
Desk Lamps, Portable 
Desk Pads 

Dictating Machines 


Sten- 


141 
142 


Duplicators 
Duplicating Machine 
Supplies 

Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 

Expanding Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 

Filing Systems and Supplies 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Gummed Mending Tape 
nk 


Inks, Duplicating Machine 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 
Quick Deposit Envelopes 
Registered Mail Envelopes 
Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
Savings Clubs 

School Savings Systems 


Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
basemen 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 


143 T. 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Suing S ystems 
Window and Lobby Displays 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M°Nally & Co., - - Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
and 
HIGHER EARNINGS 


go together 


* 


For the man who knows his 
own job thoroughly, and who 
has a general knowledge of 
other work, the door of oppor- 
tunity opens more often. 


* 


Three of the fundamental sub- 
jects of banking are covered 
thoroughly and clearly, with 
illustrations, in the books we 
selected as the finest works 
written on banking in the past 
few years. 


* 


A $5 investment—the cost of 
these 3 books in a set—may 
bring you $5,000 a year. It’s 
a class A investment—send for 
these books today. 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
BANK COST CONTROL 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


The Blue Book Library 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3—or $2 each for any one or two I 
keep. 


available to banks in every section 
of the country. Practical evidence 
of the effort is not lacking. 

“Our own convention at Toronto 
will embrace a comprehensive range 
of subjects pertinent to the work of 
bank Public Relations men and 
women and will really cover a pro- 
fessional educational course on this 
subject.” 


Brown Ad Treasurer 


Edward R. Brown, cashier of the 
Huntington National Bank at Co- 
lumbus, O., has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Columbus Adver- 
tising Club for the coming year. 


Manufacturers Trust Promotes 


The Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York City has recently an- 
nounced the election of two vice 
presidents: Edward Specht, former 
assistant vice president in charge of 
the Brooklyn office at 774 Broad- 
way, and Jesse J. Unger, assistant 
vice president in the Empire State 
office. 

Additional advancements’ an- 
nounced at the same time were: 
John J. Conway, in charge of the 
Queens Plaza office, from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice president; 
Andrew B. Rose, in charge of the 
Columbus Circle office, from assist- 
ant secretary to assistant vice presi- 
dent; and H. W. Auburn, European 
representative in London to assist- 
ant vice president. 


Cattlemen Honor Fuller 


Marshall A. Fuller, recently elected 
president of the First National Bank 
in Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
selected as treasurer of the South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, 
a position formerly held by the late 
John N. Sparks, his predecessor at 
the bank. In addition to his finan- 
cial knowledge, Mr. Fuller brings 
to his treasury post a natural under- 
standing of the cattle business based 
on his many years as a successful 
rancher. 


Heads Salt Lake Chamber 


Herbert A. Snow, president of the 
Utah Savings and Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City, has recently been elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that Western metropolis. 


20th Year For Fifth Third 
Union Trust 


The month just past, marks the 
20th anniversary of the merging of 
the Fifth Third National Bank anj 
the Union Savings Bank to form 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati, second largest banking 
institution in the state of Ohio. 

Since the merger in 1919, thre 
men have guided the destinies of the 
organization: Charles A. Hinsch 
who had been president of the Fifth 
Third National Bank, was president 
until his death; E. W. Edwards, why 
is now chairman of the board g 
directors; and the present incun.- 
bent, John J. Rowe, who was form. 
erly president of the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati. 

Today with 19 branches, the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co. has resources 
of over $112,000,000. 


Citizens, Los Angeles, 
Appoints Borders 


H. D. Ivey, president of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, announces that Irvin 
Borders, Los Angeles newspaper 
and advertising man, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
bank, effective July 1. Borders suc- 
ceeds the late E. C. Anderson. 

Borders, a native of Mississippi. 
is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri and first entered the ad- 
vertising. field in Kansas City. He 
has spent several years in news 
paper work in Houston, Miami, ani 
New York City. At one time h 
was director of publicity and radio 
activities for the Los Angeles office 
of J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Godwin and Geery Promoted 


At the regular July meeting @ 
the Board of Directors of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 
York City, Thomas M. Godwin ani 
Duncan F. Geery were appointei 
trust officers. 

Thomas M. Godwin joined th 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Compan) 
in 1899 and was appointed an assist 
ant trust officer in 1927. 

Duncan F. Geery became affiliate! 
with the Farmers’ Loan and Trus 
Company in 1905, and was ap 
pointed an assistant trust officer if 
1931. 
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Changes since Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory, First 1939 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indi¢ated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


National 8; State 10.... 
National 21; State 26; Other Institutions 1 * 


New Banks 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Conversion 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Total discontinued. .............. 


National 5; State 29; Private 2; Other Institutions 1............ 


National 12; State 25 
National 3; State 8 
National 3; State 8 


octce cee nae 


.......- National 23; State 70; Private 2; Other Institutions 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Conversion 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Total Discontinued 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATIONS 


Branches 


ALABAMA 
Albertville 
State National Bank of 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Albertville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-304 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 
Athens 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-273 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Athens 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
— Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 
Collinsville 
State National Bank of 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Collinsville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-361 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
me Branch of Decatur, May 13, 


Courtland 

“State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-280 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 

Courtland 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-280 
(Converted to State National Bank of 


~~ yee Branch of Decatur, May 13, 


Cullman 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-472 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Cullman 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-472 
(Converted to State National Bank of 


ecatur, Bran 
1939) ch of Decatur, May 13, 


Decatur 

State National Bank of Decatur.61-116 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$250,000, T. J. Cottingham, President, 
J. S. Wyatt, Cashier. Conversion of 
Tennessee Valley Bank and thirteen 
branches located throughout Alabama. 
Effective May 13, 1939) 

ecatur 

Tennessee Valley Bank 

(Head Office and thirteen branches 
converted to State National Bank of 
Decatur and branches, May 13, 1939) 
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Decatur, 


Decatur, 


National 5; State 11; Private1l.... 


Falkville 
State National Bank of 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Falkville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
eatur 61-288 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 
Florence 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-88 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Florence 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-88 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
—e Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
) 
Haleyville 
State National Bank of 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Haleyville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-200 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Ty Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
Huntsville 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-78 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Huntsville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-78 
(Converted to State National Bank of 


Decatur, Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 


Leighton 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-317 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 

Leighton 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
eatur 61-317 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 

Russellville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-154 
(Sold to Citizens Bank & Savings Com- 
pany, April 29, 1939) 

Scottsboro 
State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-213 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 

Scottsboro 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-213 
(Converted to State National Bank of 


Decatur, 
8 


Decatur, 


Decatur, 
1939) 
Sheffield 
State National Bank 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley ‘Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Sheffield 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 61-106 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur, May 13, 
1939) 
Tuscumbia 
State National Bank of 
Branch of Decatur 
(Conversion of Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur, May 13, 1939) 
Tuscumbia . 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of De- 
catur 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
ee” Branch of Decatur, May 13, 


Branch of Decatur, May 13, 


Decatur, 


ARKANSAS 
Atkins 
Merchants & Farmers Bank....81-216 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 23, 1939) 
Hartman 
Bank of Hartman 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Ceased receiv- 
ing deposits April 13, 1939) 
Mansfield 
Bank of Mansfield 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. C. C. Graves, President, G. R. 
Holbrook, Cashier. Purchased assets 
and assumed liabilities of the National 
Bank of Mansfield.) 
Mansfield 
National Bank of Mansfield... .81-249 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Bank of Mansfield which 
opened March 6, 1939) 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverly Hills 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Wilshire at Beverly 
Drive Branch 90-1400 
(H. F. Schilling, Opened 
June 26, 1939) 
Colton 

Citizens National Bank 

(Taken over by Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside, 
March 15, 1939, which bank now 
operates a branch at Colton) 
Colton 

Citizens National Trust & Savin 
Bank, Colton Branch of weet 


Manager. 


. ** @ 


(W. TT. Garrett, Manager. Succeeded 
Citizens National Bank, Colton, March 
15, 1939) 

San Francisco 

*American Trust Company, 
Park Office 


Westwood 
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(Consolidated with 
May 15, 1939) 


West Portal Office, 


CONNECTICUT 
Plantsville 


*Piantsville National Bank ...... 51-325 
(Closed June 26, 1939) 
DELAWARE 
Milton 
3 ee Sere 62-73 


(Voluntarily liquidated March 1, 1939) 
Wilmington 

Provident Trust Company........ 62-24 

(Voluntarily liquidated May 10, 1939. 

Changed name to Provident 

Bank, and not operating as a bank. 


FLORIDA 


Brooksville 


First National Bank in Brooksville 


° (aceon sncsorcest Oeane 
(Deposits assumed “by Hernando State 
Bank, February 27, 1939) 


Miami 
Gables Trust Company (Shoreland Ar- 
SS A SRA eee ore 63-537 
(Capital $102,000, Surplus and Profits 
$85,000. Oscar F. Miller, President, 
Lindsey Hopkins, Jr., Treasurer. 


Authorized to engage in general trust 
business January 20, 1939) 

Sanford 
Florida State Bank of Sanford. .63-538 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. M. 
G. McNair, President, R. G. Bennett, 
Cashier. Opened June 2, 1939) 


GEORGIA 
Colquitt 





*Bailey Banking Company (Private) 
fk SP re ee rere 64-1166 
(Changed title to Farmers Banking 
Company, (Private 3ank—Not Inc.), 


May 3, 1939) 
Colquitt 
*Farmers 


3anking Company (Private 


BAME—NOt INC.) ..ccccscccsccs 64-1166 
(J. L. Crawford, Owner and Cashier. 
Change in title of Bailey Banking 
Company (Private Bank) Effective 
May 3, 1939) 
IDAHO 
Parma 
Pivret Mational Wank... « «<< .0<< 92-192 


(Will be acquired by The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Boise, April 
7, 1939 and operated as Parma Branch 
of Boise) 

Parma 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. .92-192 
—- First National Bank, April 
. 2 


ILLINOIS 


Brussells 
OE POND casks ac sede 70-1193 
(Liquidated through Bank of Calhoun 
County, Hardin, April 13, 1939) 

Chicago 

*Mercantile National Bank of Chicago 
a ane ee ye See rey re -48 
(Capital $600,000. W. W.. Farrell, 
President, D, V. Benner, Cashier. Con- 
version of Mercantile Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, June 30, 1939) 

Chicago 

*Mercantile Trust and Savings Bank of 
NID © su: ck eb bisa Sot'w ii hele GA peck ace ke oe 2-48 
(Converted to Mercantile National 
Bank of Chicago, June 30, 1939) 

Chicago 

*Rogers Park State Bank of mer 
LE ee ere ORT Eye rae. 423 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $25,000. R. H. 
Brunkhorst, President, Harry Schoene, 
Cashier. To open in July, 1939) 

Columbia 
Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company 70-1800 
(Converted to Monroe National Bank 
of Columbia, April 10, 19389) 

Columbia 
Monroe National Bank of Cope 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,756. E. L. Rauch, President, Arthur 
P. Wink, Cashier. Conversion of 
Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, April 10, 1939) 

Elmhurst 
Elmhurst National Bank.... 
(Capital $250,000. Albert H. Glos, 
President, Otto <A. Popp, Cashier. 
Charter issued February 28, 1939. Con- 
version of Elmhurst State Bank) 

Elmhurst 
Elmhurst State Bank...........70-598 
(Converted to Elmhurst National Bank 
February 28, 1939) 
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Fairbury 
Fairbury State Bank..... . 70-563 
(Converted to First National Bank in 
Fairbury, April 15, 1939) 

Fairbury 
First National Bank in Fairbury 
ETT eT CC Tee ee v0esbecn Seeuee 
(Capital $50, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$30,000. T. D. Karnes, President, M. E. 
Tarpy, Cashier. Conversion of Fair- 
bury State Bank, April 15, 1939) 

Kewanee 
*Peoples National Bank of Kewanee 
PE Pe ee eee be 70-248 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$158,726. Charles D. Terry, President, 
Charles S. Eastman, Cashier. Con- 
version of Peoples State Savings Bank, 
July 1, 1939) 

Kewanee 
*Peoples State Savings Bank..... 70-248 
(Converted to Peoples National Bank 
of Kewanee, July 1, 1939) 

Macomb 
Citizens National Bank of Macomb 
5 gk ats O eiiaa hs nes Go oak een in ee 70-363 
(Capital $100,000. E. T. Walker, Presi- 
dent, J. B. Wolfe, Cashier. Conversion 
of Citizens State Bank. Charter issued 
May 31, 1939) 

Macomb 
Citizens State Bank............ 70-363 
(Converted to Citizens National Bank 
of Macomb, May 31, 1939) 

Mattoon 
*Central Illinois Trust & Savings Re} 
(Converted to Central National Bank 
of Mattoon June 28, 1939) 


Mattoon 

*Central National Bank of Mattoon 
PTO ee POT OP ee ee 70-210 
(Capital $100,000. John F. Brewster, 
President, W. C. Shy, Cashier. Con- 


version of Central Lllinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, June 28, 1939) 

Payson 
State Street Bank..............70-1067 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 15, 1939) 


INDIANA 
Brookville 


National Brookville Bank.......71-463 
(Sold its assets and transferred its 
deposits to Franklin County National 
Bank, March 14, 1939) 
Fulton 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fulton 
Branch of Rochester..........71-1305 
(Glenn A. Jackson, in charge. Opened 
March 20, 1939) 


Fulton 
Fulton State Bank..... cccvccccthoten 
(Closed March 20, 1939) 

La Fayette 


First-Merchants National Bank. .71-97 
(Changed title to First Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Lafayette, June 1, 1939) 
La Fayette 

First Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lafayette....71-97 
(Change in title of First-Merchants 
National Bank. Effective June 1, 1939) 


IOWA 

Badger, Ia. 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
ew errr 
(Discontinued March 17, 1939) 

Blakesburge 

*First Bank & Trust Company, Office 
of Ottumwa (Will be closed as of 
July 15, 1939) 

Booneville 

*Booneville Savings Bank....... 72-1212 
(Voluntarily lianidated and paying 
depositors in full. Reported July 6, 
1939) 

Des Moines 
University State Bank ......... 33-56 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First Federal State Bank, 
March 6, 1939) 

Dike 
ee | Ree ee 72-1745 
(Suspended business May 2, 1939) 

Dow City 

ae State Bank, Dow City Office of 
(Discontinued February 2 i939) 

Kensett 

*Farmers Savings Bank, Office of Ply- 
Ee eee ee nt Pe eer 
(Office certificate cancelled June 14, 
1939 at the time the head office was 
taken over by the Manly State Bank, 
Manly) 

Kensett 

*Manly State Bank, Office of Manly 


eeeeee 


(Geo. Olsen, Manager. Opened June 
15, 1939) 

Plymouth 

*Farmers Savings Bank......... 72-1967 












(Sold to Manly State Bank, Manly 
June 14, 1939 and operated as an of. 










fice of Manly State Bank, Manly) Libe 
Plymouth Bran 
*Manly State Bank, Office of Manly, (Suc 
(Mrs. Lottie Brunsvold, Manager Mar 
Opened June 15, 1939. Succeede 
Farmers Savings Bank which way 
sold to Manly State Bank, Manly) @ Lowell 
Rockwell Mech 
*Sheffield Savings Bank, Office of She. sae 
DEE kine jhe da -Sa ots wa aie as See (Mer 
(O. A. Goblirsch, Manager. Openg ings 
July 1, 1939) as N 
Thor Lowell 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of Merr 
HOO OL TAMMIPOIE. oc cccccccccecccuan Mecl 
(Wesley J. Simpson, Manager. Openg (Suc 
March 21, 1939) in L 
the | 
KANSAS a bi 
Morganville 
Bank Of MOrgenville. ooo o000cc0sscal 
(Closed by order of its board of dire. 
tors April 26. 1939) Port I 
Firs 
KENTUCKY soo 
Campbellsville (8. 4 
*Bank of Campbellsville......... 73-20 Cast 
(Closed June 2, 1939. Placed its af. oe 
fairs in the hands of the Departmen S| 
of Banking for liquidation) Pest 
Corinth rs 
PAPMMOrO BORE... 2c cccccsccescsse 73-41) (Chi 
— liquidated March ij G P 
9 
East Bernstadt — 
*The First National Bank of Eag offic 
Bernstadt .....ccccscccscscccees 73-48 Ed: 
(Changed title and location to Secon f ri 
National Bank of London, Londo ios 
June 9, 1939) *Stat 
Frankfort 
Peoples State Bank............. 73-6 (Cor 
(Assets sold to Farmers Bank ani Ban! 
a Trust Company, February 21 
1 ) 
Golden Pond 
Bank of Golden Pond.......... - 78-508 Kerkh 
(Placed in hands of State Banking Sect 
Department for liquidation, Februar (De; 
24, 1939) Ban 
Hardinsburg Mora 
Citizens Security Bank........ 73-71 Stat 
(Assets purchased by Farmers Bank (Asi 
May 13, 1939 to secure deposit liabil- ass 
ities) 8, 1 
London Robbi 
*Second National Bank of Londo Sect 
SEK PRP Sree re 73-48 = 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits (Fo: 
$20,000. G. W. Griffin, President, Joh bins 
L. Bruner, Cashier. Change in tit tion 
and location of The First Nationa cory 
Bank of East Bernstadt. Effective 
June 9, 1939) 
Louisville 
Cenee ME. Sv ucaveakdeceswen 31-1] Wayn 
(Closed May 21, 1939) Firs 
Munfordville coe 
National Bank of Munfordville. .73- (As 
(Placed in liquidation February \ sur 
1939. Deposit liability assumed bm _ 193: 
Hart County Deposit Bank, Januang Wayn 
28, 1939) Firs 
Rocky Hill (Ca 
Bank of Rocky Hill............ 73-5 $20, 
(Closed March 4, 1939. Plaeed in th & 
hands of the State Banking Depart asst 
ment for liquidation) i 


MAINE 
Lewiston 
The First Industrial Bank of Maimg Dora 


















Lewiston Branch of Portiland........ Bar 
(Change in title of Portland Mo (Pai 
Plan Bank, Lewiston-Auburn Brand unt 
of Portland. Effective January lim _ Ma 
1939) Humy 
Lewiston Far 
Portland Morris Plan Bank, Lewiston (Ta 
Auburn Branch of Portland........ Bro 
(Changed title to The First Industri 
Bank of Maine, Lewiston Branch ® 
Portland, January 18, 1939) Glend 
Portland *Gle 
The First Industrial Bank of — {ci 
pate dbdececeesseseeeeeeeanaseoau y 
(Capital $100,000, “Surplus $50,0 dat 


Frank L. Rawson, President, T. 
well Marshall, Treasurer. Change 
title of Portland Morris Plan B Bertr 


Effective January 18, 1939) Bar 
Portland (Ce 
Portland Morris Plan Bank......524§ $5, 
Changed title to The First Industri Kir 
Bank of Maine, January 18, 1939) loc: 
N 

MARYLAND Cush: 

Lonaconing Cus 
Allegany Savings Bank.......... (Vi 
(Deposit Habilities assumed by Liber 8 Norm 
Trust Company, Cumberland, March No: 
1939, which bank now operates (M 
branch at Lonaconing) Be 
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Lonaconing 

Liberty Trust Company, 
Branch of Cumberland 
(Succeeded Allegany Savings Bank, 
March 31, 1939) 


Lonaconing 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell 
Mechanic Savings Bank Lowell 
53-37 
(Merged with Merrimack River Sav- 
ings Bank, May 6, 1939 and operated 
as Mechanics Branch) 
Lowell 

Merrimack River 
Mechanics Branch 
(Succeeded Mechanics Savings Bank 
in Lowell which merged May 6, with 
the Merrimack River Savings Bank as 
a branch) 


Savings Bank, 


MICHIGAN 


Port Huron r 
First National Bank of Port ee 
(S. A. Graham, President, L. R. Morton, 
Cashier. Change in title of First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, March 
15, 1939) 
Port Huron 
First National Trust & Savings | ey 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Port Huron, March 15, 1939) 
Reading 
Branch County Savings Bank, Reading 
Office of Coldwater............74-1200 
(Edward L. Doe, Manager. Opened 
April 4, 1939) 
Zeeland 
*State Commercial & Savings ree rr 
74-348 
(Consolidated with Zeeland State 
Bank through purchase, July 1, 1939) 


MINNESOTA 


Kerkhoven 
Security State Bank Pe 
(Deposit liability assumed by State 
Bank of Kerkhoven, April 22, 1939) 
Mora 
State Bank of Mora.... 
(Assets purchased and deposit liability 
assumed by Kanabec State Bank, April 
8, 1939) 
Robbinsdale 


Security State Bank of Robbinsdale 


binsdale, Inc. Articles of Incorpora- 
tion amended to eliminate word “In- 
corporated”, April 12, 1939) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Waynesboro 
First National Bank in bedeter 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
is0) by First State Bank, May 1, 


Waynesboro 

First State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Robert Golden, President, 
Vv. B. McWhorter, Cashier. Purchased 
assets and assumed liabilities of First 


National Bank in Waynesboro, May 1, 
1939) 


+++ -85-408 


MISSOURI 
Dora 


MME Of DOK. . oo 0. cccccccce cc SO-16S8 
(Paid deposits in full and began vol- 
untary liquidation of remaining assets, 
March 10, 1939) 
Humphreys 
Farmers Exchange Bank......80-1037 
(Taken over by Citizens Savings Bank, 
Browning, March 4, 1939) 


MONTANA 
Glendive 


*Glendive State Bank 
(Closed June 15, 1939 and taken over 


by Department of Banking for liqui- 
dation) 


NEBRASKA 
Bertrand 


Bank of Bertrand PTeTT TTS 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. F. R. Kingsley, President, H. S. 
Kingsley, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Norman Exchange Bank, 
Norman. Effective May 1, 1939) 
Cushing 
Cushing State Bank... . 76-697 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 20, 1939) 
Norman 
Norman Exchange Bank 76-825 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Bertrand, Bertrand, May 1, 1939) 


August, 1939 


Rushville 
Union State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 3, 1939. 
Certain assets sold to Stockmens Na- 
tional Bank) 

Springview 
Stockmens Bank 
(Absorbed by First National 


Bank, 
March 30, 1939) 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden 


*Camden Trust Company, South Cam- 


dation of Parkside Office and South 
Broadway Office. Reported July 7, 
1939) 

Camden 

*Camden Trust Company, 
fice 
(Consolidated with South Broadway 
Office as South Camden Office. Re- 
ported July 7, 1939) 

Camden 

*Camden Trust Company, South Broad- 
way Office 
(Consolidated with 


Parkside Of- 


Parkside Office as 
Reported July 


South Camden Office. 
7, 1939) e 
Harrison 
*West Hudson County Trust Company 


55-402 
(Merged with Kearny National Bank, 
Kearny, under charter of Kearny Na- 
tional Bank and under title and loca- 
tion of West Hudson National Bank 
of Harrison, Harrison, June 30, 1939) 
Harrison 
*West Hudson National Bank of Harri- 
son ‘ 
(Capital: Common $174,000, Preferred 
$600,000. Merger of West Hudson 
County Trust Company, Harrison and 
Kearny National Bank, Kearny. 
Merged June 30, 1939 under charter 
of Kearny National Bank, Kearny) 
Hillside (Station Elizabeth P. O.) 
Hillside Trust Company........55-660 
(Closed voluntarily March 6, 1939. 
Filed certificate of surrender of cor- 
porate privileges and powers in office 
of Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, March 9, 1939) 
Hoboken 
Columbia Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey e --. 55-115 
(Merged with Hudson Trust Company, 
Union City, April 29, 1939. Office of 
Columbia Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey discontinued) 
Jersey City 
West Bergen Trust Co. and be oe 
-52 
(Merged with Trust Co. of New Jersey, 
April 21, 1939 and operated as West 
Bergen Branch and West Side Branch) 
Kearny 
*Kearny National Bank 55-389 
(Merged with West Hudson County 
Trust Company, Harrison under char- 
ter of Kearny National Bank and 
under title and location of West Hud- 
son National Bank of Harrison, Harri- 
son, June 30, 1939) 
Kearny 
* West Hudson National Bank of Harri- 
son, 
(Authorized June 30, 1939) 
Newark 
West Side Trust Company, 
AVORGE TVOMGR so onccsccscce 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 
Paterson 
*Hamilton Trust Company 
(Head Office and branches taken pos- 
session of by the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, June 17, 1939) 
Plainfield 
First National Bank : 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Plain- 
field National Bank, April 10, 1939) 
Pleasantville 
*Pleasantville Trust Company... .55-462 
(Taken possession of by the Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance for 
liquidation, June 30, 1939) 
Rahway 
Rahway Trust Company........55-252 
(Closed voluntarily March 13, 1939. 
Deposits transferred to Rahway Na- 
tional Bank) 
Union City 
Commonwealth-Merchants Trust Com- 
pany 55-152 
(Merger of Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany and Merchants Trust Company. 
Effective June 5, 1939) 
Union City 
Commonwealth Trust Company.55-152 
(Merged with Merchants Trust Com- 
pany under charter of Commonwealth 
Trust Company as Commonwealth- 
— Trust Company, June i, 
1 ) 


Clinton 


Union City 
Merchants Trust Company 55-151 
(Merged with Commonwealth Trust 
Company under charter of Common- 
wealth Trust Company as Common- 
wealth-Merchants Trust Company, 
June 5, 1939) 


NEW YORK 

Albany 

*Germano P. Baccelli (Private Bank) 
-52 

, (Voluntarily liquidated March 4, 1939) 

iden 
Bank of Eden 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Bank 
of Gowanda, Gowanda, May 1, 1939, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Eden) 

Eden 
Bank of Gowanda, Branch of Gove 

- 3 
(Succeeded Bank of Eden, May 1, 1939. 
Edgar O. Cheney, Manager) 

Mt. Kisco 
Insurance Loan Trust Company. 50-1114 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. Henry C. Adams, President, 
Edward A. McKaharay, Treasurer. 
Change in title of Trust Co. of North- 
ern Westchester. Approval given 
March 2, 1939) 

Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. of Northern Westchester 

Peer 
(Changed title to Insurance Loan 
Trust Company. Approval given March 
2, 1939) 

New York 
*Robert Winthrop & Company (Private 
Bank) 1-633 
(Discontinued the business of private 
bankers on June 30, 1939, and are now 
carrying on a brokerage business 
exclusively) 

New York, Borough of Bronx, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
Boston Rd., Office of Manhattan, 

(To open June 1, 1939) 

New York, Borough of Bronx, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 250 City 
Island Ave., Office of Manhattan.. 
(To open May 15, 1939) 

New York 
Anglo-Prague Credit Bank, Agency of 
Prag, Germany, 67-69 William St. 
(Opened June 1, 1939) 

Niagara Falls 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Niagara Falls Office of Buffalo.50-1184 
F. J. Federlein, Manager. To open June 
1, 1939) 

North Syracuse 

*North Syracuse National Bank.50-1119 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 20, 1939) 


Watkins Glen 
Elmira Bank & Trust Co., Watkins 
Glen branch office of Elmira 
(Succeeded Watkins State Bank, May 
1, 1939) 

Watkins Glen 
Watkins State Bank 
(Merged with Elmira Bank & Trust 
Co., Elmira, April 29, 1939 which bank 
will operate a branch at Watkins Glen) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bailey 
The Lucama-Kenly Bank, Branch of 
Lucama 
(Mrs. Beulah H. Harris, 
Opened April 1, 1939) 


Charlotte 

*Charlotte National Bank 
(Merged with Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, June_ 17, 
1939 which bank opened a branch at 
Charlotte, June 19, 1939) 


Charlotte 

*Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem 66-18 
(Succeeded Charlotte National 
Charlotte which was merged with the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, June 17, 1939 and 
opened as a branch June 19, 1939) 


Clayton 
Bank of Clayton 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Smithfield, April 15, 1939, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Clayton) 

Clayton 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield 66-902 
(S. T. Anderson, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 
a Bank of Clayton, April 15, 
1939) 


Manager. 
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Hillsboro 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .66-554 
(Liabilities assumed and assets taken 
over by Durham Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Durham, May 31, 1939) 
Lumberton 
The Scottish Bank.............66-932 
(Capital $109,000, Surplus and Profits 
$56,000. John P. Stedman, President, 
- —- Cashier, Opened March 


Pembroke 
Bank of Pembroke............. 66-520 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, Lum- 
berton (new) March 1, 1939, and 


operated as a branch at Pembroke) 
Pembroke 
The Scottish pea Branch of Lumber- 
EE oeeee 66-520 
(BE. B. Daniel, “Cashier. “Succeeded 
Bank of Pembroke, March 1, 1939) 
Raleigh 
*Greensboro Joint Stock Land Bank of 


eeeeee 


ae een 66-782 
(Liquidated March 20, 1939) 

Red Springs 
Bank of Red Springs...... «++..66-254 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, 
Lumberton «new) March 1, 1939 and 


operated as a branch at Red Springs) 
Red Springs 

The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 

aera steees eee 

(J. A. McRae, Cashier. Succeeded Bank 

of Red Springs, March 1, 1939) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bremen 


State Bank of Bremen..........77-523 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 


Northgate 
ee | eer 77-850 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 


National Bank, Bowbells, May 20, 1939) 
Reynolds 

First State Bank of Buxton, Paying 

and Receiving Station of Buxton...... 


(Oscar Evenstad, Manager. Opened 
January 28, 1939) 
OHIO 


Delaware 
Delaware County National Bank of 
SRATO  kcon05055505540065000000"ReS 
Steg arated liquidated March 165, 
1939. Absorbed by First National Bank) 

Mount Vernon 
The First-Knox National Bank of 
Be WORN, ccccacnksedosauae 56-297 
(Change in title of Knox National 
Bank in Mount Vernon. Effective May 
18, 1939. Capital $150,000) 

Mt. Vernon 
First National Bank...... - 56-298 
(Merged with Knox National ‘Bank in 
Mt. Vernon. April 19, 1939) 

Mount Vernon 
Knox National Bank in Mount Vernon 
Le ee eT UT TCT er 56-297 
(Changed title to The First-Knox Na- 
yy Bank of Mount Vernon, May 18, 


OKLAHOMA 
Amorita 


Pee OF DMNOCTR, 6c cccwcccseses 86-669 
(Taken over by Bank Commissioner 
for liquidation April 5, 1939) 

Eldorado 

"raret MACIONAl Bank... ...cccces 86-405 
(Converted to First State Bank, July 
1, 1939) 

Eldorado 

ok ee 86-405 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. E. M. 
Francis, President, A. F. Hutchinson, 


Cashier. Conversion of First National 
Bank, July 1, 1939) 

Fargo 

*Stock Exchange Bank.......... 86-744 


(Merged with Sharon State Bank, 
Sharon, as The Stock Exchange Bank, 
Woodward, June 19, 1939) 
Pauls Valley 

State Title & Trust Company.......... 
(Successor to State Bank & Trust 
Company, Howe, which liquidated vol- 
untarily December 31, 1937. Resumed 


active operations and moved and 
ye title. Reported March 20, 
Sharon 


*Sharon State Bank............ 86-947 
(Merged with Stock Exchange Bank, 
Fargo, as The Stock Exchange Bank, 
Woodward, June 19, 1939) 

Woodward 

*The Stock Exchange Bank..... 86-744 
(A. M. Benbrook, President, Temple 
Benbrook, Cashier. Merger of Stock 
Exchange Bank, Fargo, and Sharon 
State Bank, Sharon. Effective June 
19, 1939) 
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OREGON 
Athena 
First National Bank....... . 96-146 
(Deposits acquired by The * United 


States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, April 15, 1939, which bank 
now operates a branch at Athena) 
Athena 
The United States National Bank, 
Branch Of POrtiMea.....ccscceces 96-146 
(F. S. LeGrow, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank, April 15, 1939) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
California 
*Peoples Bank and Trust Company 
bod bo WSs eek Ue de Oe ae a we 60-903 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
California, June 28, 1939) 


California 

*Peoples Bank of California..... 60-903 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$55,871. G. B. Frantz, President, John 
R. Gregg, Cashier. Change in title of 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company. 
Effective June 28, 1939) 

Homer City 
Homer City State Bank..... . -60-1544 
(Change in title and location of Ros- 
siter State Bank, Rossiter. Effective 
March 27, 1939) 

Rossiter 
Rossiter State Bank...........60-1544 
(Changed title and location to Homer 
at ped Bank, Homer City, March 


Salisbury 
First National Bank of Salisbury 
PE POT TCE ee eT ere eee TT Te «++.-60-1144 
(Deposit “liability” assumed by Citi- 


zens National Bank, Meyersdale, April 
17, 1939) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bamberg 


Bamberg Cash Depository......67-171 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $250.00. T. F. 
Murphy, President and Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1939. Took over local busi- 
ness of The South Carolina National 
Bank. Office of Charleston) 

Manning 

*The Bank of Clarendon (State poet 
EA Pe Pere ee ere 7-673 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus, $5,000. F. C. 
Reedy, President and Cashier. Suc- 
ceeded Clarendon Cash Depository, 
July 1, 1939) 

Manning 

*Clarendon Cash Depository..... 67-673 
(Succeeded by The Bank of Clarendon 
(State Bank) July 1, 1939) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Irene 
Bank of ppenecdciantes mnee Office of 
CORCOrVElle coscecesecesecs 
(Closed December 3i, 1938) 
Irene 
Security State Bank, Irene Office of 
WAROROR si060ccesceses ee 
(A. E. Diefendorf, Manager. 
April 29, 1939) 
Sturgis 
Commercial National Bank...... 78-80 
(Absorbed by First National Bank of 
the Black Hills, Rapid City, Rapid 


Opened 


City, May 1, 1939 which bank now 
operates an office at Sturgis) 

Sturgis 
First National Bank of the Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Sturgis Office of 
Se Gi a a 00 60465 bv edanraeas . . 78-80 


(G. A. McGarraugh, Vice President 
and Manager. Succeeded Commercial 
National Bank, May 1, 1939) 


TENNESSEE 
Coal Creek 


First National Bank............ 87-348 
(Name of town changed to Lake City) 
Henning 
Ripley Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Henning Branch of Ripley.87-783 
(Head Office and branch closed April 
27, 1939) 
Lake City 
First National Bank.....-ccrcs> 87-348 
(Formerly First National “Bank, Coal 
Creek. Name of town changed. from 
Coal Creek to Lake City) 
Ripley 
Ripley Savings & Trust Company 
(Closed for reorganization April 28, 
1939) 


TEXAS 
Canadian 


Southwest National Bank..... 88-1957 

(Voluntarily liquidated April 21, 1939. 

(Merged with First National Bank) 
Chico 

Chico State Bank...............88-647 

(Sold to First National Bank, Bridge- 

port, March 18, 1939) 





Colorado City 


























































































City National DOR . 0 ccscscsces 88-48 Eder 
(Name of town changed from Coloragy Pape 
to Colorado City) bells 

Hallsville now 
Hallisville State Bank..........88-19q— Stat 
(Purchased by First State Ban en 
February 11, 1939) Firs! 

Jewett ing | 
JOWOt Bthte Haak. ....sccsess 88-11; (HL | 
(Deposit liability assumed by Stat Stati 
Bank of Jewett, March 20, 1939) Forest 

Jewett Com 
State Bank of Jewett.......... 88-11;— fice, 
(Capital, $25,000, Surplus $5,000. RR Algc 
Wiley, President, R. B. Adams, Cashie (L. J 
ier. Chartered March 16, 1939. Assume 1, 1! 
deposit liability of Jewett State Bank™ Forest 
March 20, 1939) Stat 

Leary (Clo 
Guaranty State Bank.......... -19¢§ Hartla 
(Absorbed by Guaranty Bond Stat Ban! 
Bank, Redwater, March 23, 1939) (Clo 

Roby Kenna 
Roby State BER... ccassnceces *Stat 
(Voluntarily liquidated May 6, q Rec¢ 
Taken over by First National Bang (Dis 
Rotan) tran 

Tatum Wauze 
Tatum State Bank... ...2<esces 88-13 Ban 
(Placed in hands of Banking Commis. (74! 
sioner for liquidation May 2, 1939) Prai 

Timpson ban! 
Guaranty Bond State Bank..... -bue _celv 
(Consolidated with Cotton Belt Stat Wauz 
Bank, February 20, 1939) And 

. (Ap 
VIRGINIA 

Hague 
Farmers Bank of Hague, Branch @ New 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonia 
AN sé cas wacnemiendeea sds cad Proce 
(Robert M. Morris, JZJr., 

Succeeded The Farmers 
Hague, Inc., April 6, 1939) 

Hague Port § 
The Farmers Bank of Hague, Flo! 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmorelané 
Inc., Colonial Beach, April 6, 193 Claxtc 
which bank now operates a branch # PTipy 
Hague) (Ro 

Parksley 
Parksley National Bank........ 68-265 
(Closed for liquidation May 17, 19398 ynopj 

Ame 
WASHINGTON (Cay 

Bellingham spo! 
First National Bank.............. 98-§ 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, May 1, 1939, which bankg Henry 
now operates a branch at Bellingham) The 

Bellingham (M. 
The National Bank of Commerce 
Seattle, Branch of Seattle....... 98-1! 
(Authorized February 28, 1939. Suef Valde 
ceeded Northwestern National Bank) § ?The 

Bellingham Nor 
Northwestern National Bank. . 98-1) 
(Taken over by The National ‘Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Feb 8amb 
ruary 28, 1939, which bank now “The 
onerates a branch at Bellingham) (To 

Bellingham Willi 
Seattle-First National Bank, Belling Bar 
ham Branch of Seattle...........- 98- 

(A. M. Muir, Vice President an = 
Manager. Succeeded First Nationa ‘Bat 
Bank, May 1, 1939) Biz 
ar 

WEST VIRGINIA (Ge 

Belington 
Belington Bank. gusaaGicd is 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. D. Ml spo: 
Gainer, President, W. H.  Coonts® tgn¢ 
Cashier. Chartered March 13, 1939. 1 «p 
open about May 1, 1939) 

Point Pleasant FDI 
Point Pleasant National Bank. . .69-1# 
(Closed March 7, 1939) 

Wheeling Since 
Citizens Mutual Trust Company. .694 
(Absorbed by Wheeling Dollar ‘Sav Bank: 
ings & Trust Company, May 1, 1939) 

WISCONSIN Alber 

—— cat 


Gillett State Bank, Paying and Re 
ceiving Station of Gillett ... 
(CW. F. John, Manager. Opened May i 
1939) 

Caroline 
*Citizens State Bank, Caroline Paying 
and Receiving Station of Wittenbe 
(Approved May 18, 1939. Milan Souse 
Manager) 

Catawba 
*State Bank of Phillips, Catawba Pay 
ing and Receiving Station of Phillips. 
(Charles Mencel, Jr., Manager. Opené 
June 19, 1939. Deposits transferr 
from Kennan Station) 
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Sten State Bank cocee 5 49-B12 
(Absorbed by First State Bank, ‘Camp- 
pellsport, March 20, 1939, which bank 
now operates a Paying and Receiving 
Station at Eden) 


erst State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Campbellsport. sete 

(H. E. Woit. Manager, Succeeded Eden 
State Bank, March 20, 1939) 
Forestville 

Community State Bank, Forestville Of- 
fice, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Algoma 

(L. J. Gerondale, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1939) 

Forestville 

State Bank of Forestville..... 
(Closed March 8, 1939) 
Hartland 

Bank of Hartland 

(Closed May 29, 1939) 
Kennan 

*State Bank of Phillips, Paying 
Receiving Station of Phillips 
(Discontinued June 17, 1939. Business 
transferred to Catawba Station) 
Wauzeka 

Bank of Wauzeka - 
(Taken over by Peoples State Bank, 
’ prairie du Chien, March 4, 1939, which 
bank now operates a Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station at Wauzeka) 

Wauzeka 

Peop'es State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien.... 
(Approved March 6, 1939) 


- 79-527 


and 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 
tIndicates Press Report 
FLORIDA 
Port St. Joe 
Florida Bank at Port St. Joe. 


GEORGIA 
Claxton 
fTippins Banking Company. 
(Robert R. Tippins, correspondent) 


IDAHO 
American Falls 
American Falls Bank, Inc. 
(Capital $25,000. V. G. Logan, 
spondent) 


corre- 


ILLINOIS 
Henry 


The National Bank of Henry. 
(M. H. McKee, correspondent) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Valdese 
?The Northwestern 


Bank, 
North Wilkesboro. 


Office of 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bamberg 
*The Bamberg County Bank. 
(To open August 1, 1939) 
Williamson 
Bank of Williamson. 


TENNESSEE 
Cowan 


*Bank of Cowan, Branch of Winchester. 
Elizabethton 


Carter County Bank. 
(George Dugger, correspondent) 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 


Spokane Mutual Savings Bank. 
(fF. M. Shields, correspondent) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1939 Rand M¢Nally 
Bonkers Directory 


ALABAMA 

Albertville—State National Bank of De- 
catur, Branch of Decatur 
Albertville — Tennessee Valley 
Branch of Decatur 
Athens—State National Bank of Deca- 
tur, Branch of Decatur...........Add 
thens—Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch 
of Decatur Delete 
Collinsville—State National Bank of De- 
fatur, Branch of Decatur 
Collinsville—Tennessee Valley 

Branch of Decatur 
Courtland—State National Bank of De- 
catur, Branch of Decatur 
Courtland — Tennessee Valley 

Branch of Decatur 
liman—State National Bank of Deca- 
tur, Branch of Decatur 


August, 1939 


Bank, 


Cullman—Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch 
of Decatur Delete 
Decatur—State National Bank of Deca- 
SU sv demeencdecettieesascecaseanadged Add 
Decatur—Tennessee Valley Bank. .Delete 
State National Bank of De- 
catur, Branch of Decatur........./ Add 
Falkville — Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur 
Florence—State National Bank of De- 
eatur, Branch of Decatur........./ Add 
Florence—Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch 
of Decatur 
Haleyville—State National 
eatur, Branch of De®atur 
Haleyville — Tennessee 
Branch of Decatur 
Huntsville—State National Bank of De- 
eatur, Branch of Decatur 
Huntsville — Tennessee Valley 
Branch of Decatur 
Leighton—State National Bank of De- 
eatur, Branch of Decatur 
Leighton—Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch 
of Decatur 
Russellville — Tennessee 
Branch of Decatur 
Scottsboro—State National Bank of De- 
eatur, Branch of Decatur 
Scottsboro — Tennessee Valley 
Branch of Decatur 
Sheffield—State National Bank of Deca- 
tur, Branch of Decatur 
Sheffield—Tennessee Valley 
of Decatur 
Tuscumbia—State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur....../ Add 
Tuscumbia— Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Branch of Decatur 


Bank of De- 
Bank, 


Bank, 
Delete 


Bank, 


Bank, Branch 


ARKANSAS 


Atkins—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank 


Mansfield—Bank of Mansfield 
Mansfield—The National Bank of Mans- 
Delete 


CALIFORNIA 


Colton—The Citizens National 


Bank 
Colton—The Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Branch of —_er 


COLORADO 
Cortez—The Citizens State Bank....Add 


DELAWARE 


Milton—First National Bank of Po wry 


FLORIDA 


Brooksville—The First National Bank in 
Brooksville - Delete 


GEORGIA 


Tipton—The Farmers Bank.. 


orcccce ce 
Vidalia—Brice Banking Co. . 


. Add 


IDAHO 
Parma—The First National 
Parma 
Parma—The Idaho First 
of Boise, 


Bank of 

-Delete 
National Bank 
Parma Branch Add 


ILLINOIS 
3russels—Bank of Brussels 
Columbi 
& Trust Company 
Columbia—Monroe National Bank of 
Columbia Add 
Elmhurst—Elmhurst State Bank. Delete 
Elmhurst—Elmhurst National Bank.Add 
Fairbury—First National Bank in Fair- 
bury .. Add 
Fairbury—Fairbury State Bank. 
Payson—State Street Bank of "Payson 
ecccccescccccccscoscececs cole 


INDIANA 
Brook ville—The National 
Bank 
Fulton—Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Rochester, Fulton Branch Add 
Fulton—The Fulton State Bank..Delete 


Brookville 


IOWA 
Badger—Humboldt Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Humboldt....Delete 
Moines—University State Bank 
...Delete 
Dow—Ute State Bank, Office of Ute.. 


° Delete 
Thor—Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, 
Branch of Humboldt Add 


KENTUCKY 
Brodhead—Citizens Bank 
Erlanger—The Community Bank. 
Flemingsburg—Farmers Deposit" ‘Bank 

of Pearce, Fant & Co.. Ad 


..-Delete™ 


Frankfort—Peoples State Bank.. 


- Delete 
Hardinsburg—Citizens Security 


Munfordville—The National Bank of 
Mundfordville .................Delete 
Rocky Hill—The Bank of Rocky Hill 
Delete 


MARYLAND 


Lonaconing—Allegany Savings Bank 
Delete 
Lonaconing—The Liberty Trust — 


pany, Branch of Cumberland 


MICHIGAN 


Port Huron—The First National Bank of 
Port Huron, Head Office and 3 ee 


Port Huron—The First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Port Huron, Head 
Office and 3 branches Delete 

Reading—The Branch County Savings 
Bank, Reading Office of Coldwater. Add 


MINNESOTA 
Kerhoven—Security State Bank of Ker- 
hoven 
Delete 


MISSOURI 
Dora—Bank of Dora... 
Humphreys—Farmers 


Exchange Bank 


Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 


Waynesboro—First National 
Waynesboro 


Bank in 


NEBRASKA 


Bertrand—Bank of Bertrand 
Cushing—Cushing State Bank.... 
Norman—The Norman Exchange Bank 


Springview—Stockmans Bank....Delete 


NEVADA 
Elko—Nevada Bank of Commerce... 


NEW JERSEY 


Hillside (P. O. Elizabeth)—Hillside Trust 
Co Delete 
of New 


-Add 


Hoboken—Columbia Trust Co. 
Jersey 

Jersey City—West Bergen Trust Com- 
pany 

Paterson—Paterson Savings 


Plainfield—The First 
Plainfield 


Institution 
dd 


NEW YORK 
Eden—Bank of Eden 
Eden—Bank of Gowanda, Branch 
PPT RETRO TO CT Or 
Mt. Kisco—Insurance Loan Trust cm 


. Kisco—Trust Company of Northern 
Westchester Delete 
New York—East River cage Bank & 
Branches eceseeecde 
Watkins Glen—Elmira * Bank & Trust 
Company, Office of Elmira 


Watkins Glen—Watkins State Bank 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bailey—The Lucama-Kenly Bank, ele 


Clayton—Bank of Clayton 
Clayton—First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Smithfield...Add 
Lumberton—The Scottish Bank (Head 
Office) . Add 
Pembroke—The Pembroke 


Pembroke—The Scottish Bank, Branch 
of Lumberton Add 
Red Springs—Bank Red * Springs 
Delete 

Red Springs—The Scottish Bank, Branch 
of Lumberton ... Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bremen—State Bank of Bremen. .Delete 


OHIO 
Delaware—The Delaware County Na- 
tional Rank of Delaware 
Mount Vernon—The First National Bank 
of Mount Vernon Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Amorita—Bank of Amorita 

Chickasha—The Citizens Farmers Na- 
tional Bank ....... -+++..Delete 

Chickasha—The First ‘National Bank in 
Chickasha dd 
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OREGON 


Athena—The First National Bank of 
Athena 

Athena—The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Athena Branch. Add 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne—Duquesne City Bank....Add 

Duquesne—The Duquesne Trust Com- 
pany 

Homer City—Homer City State — 

A 

Rossiter—Rossiter State Bank....Delete 

Salisbury—The First National Bank of 
Salisbury Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Irene—The Security State Bank, Branch 

i arene ee Add 
Sturgis—The Commercial National Bank 

of Sturgis Delete 
Sturgis—First National Bank 

Black Hills, Rapid City, Branch of 

Rapid City Add 
Wessington Springs—Farmers & Mer- 

chants Bank ...-Add 


TENNESSEE 


Coal Creek—First National Bank of Coal 
Creek 

Henning—Ripley Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Branch of Ripley 

Lake City—The First National Bank of 
Coal Creek 

Ripley—Ripley Savings Bank & Trust 

Delete 


Canadian—The Southwest National Bank 
of Canadian 

Halisville—Halisville State Bank. Delete 

Jewett—The Jewett State Bank..Delete 

Jewett—State Bank of Jewett 

Leary—Guaranty State Bank 

Roby—Roby State Bank 

Tatum—Tatum State Bank 

Timpson—Cotton Belt State Bank..Add 

Timpson—Guaranty Bond State Bank 
Delete 


VIRGINIA 
Hague—Farmers Bank of Hague, Branch 
of Bank of Westmoreland, Inc., Colon- 
ial Beach Add 
Hague—The Farmers Bank of Hague 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—The First National Bank 
of Bellingham Delete 
Bellingham—The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Bellingham Branch 


Bellingham—The Northwestern National 
Rank of Bellingham Delete 
Bellingham—Seattle-First National Bank, 
eG errr ee erie Add 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Belington—Belington Bank..........4 Add 
Point Pleasant—The Point Pleasant Na- 

tional 
Wheeling—Citizens Mutual Trust Com- 
Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Eden—Eden State Bank 
Eden—The First State Bank Receiving 
and Paying Station of Campbellsport 
Add 


Forestville—Community 
Branch of Algoma 
Forestville—State Bank of Forestville 
Delete 
Wauzeka—Rank of Wauzeka 
Wauzeka—Peoples State Bank, Wauzeka 
Paying and_ receiving Station of 
Prairie du Chien) Add 


Who's Who In Bank 


News 
(Continued from Page 506) 


Chase Honors Veterans 


On June 28, George H. Saylor, 
vice president of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, com- 
pleted 40 years of continuous serv- 
ice with that institution. Five days 


earlier, Alexander Conovich, secop 
vice president, marked the 20th an 
niversary of his start with the Cha 
National. 


Welch To Address 
Tennessee Bankers 


Harvey L. Welch, vice presider 
and manager of the credit depart 
ment of the First National Bank 
St. Louis, Mo., has been schedule 
as one of the principal speakers 
the Tennessee Bankers Confereng 
at Knoxville on August 14. Mg 
Welch will speak on the subje 
“Credit Practices.” 


U. S. Chamber Selects 
Spangler 


James W. Spangler, vice presiden 
of the Seattle-First National Ba 
Seattle, Wash., has been made chai 
man of the foreign commerce coms 
mittee of the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Spangle 
brings to this important post 
background of many years in stat 
and national financial affairs, th 
experience of his former presidency 
of the Seattle Chamber of Com 
merce, and a wide recognition as 4 
“ambassador of good-will” betwee 
the United States and its foreig 
neighbors. 


1939 CONVENTIONS 


National Associations 


Sept. 11-14—Financial Advertise 
Association—Royal York Hote 
Toronto, Canada. 

Sept. 20-22—National Association 
State Bank Supervisors— 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 25-28—American Bankers 
sociation—Olympic Hotel, Sea 
Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—Morris Plan Bankers / 
sociation, Westchester Countf 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


State Associations 


Delaware—Rehoboth Beach, 
tember (place and date tentative 
Nebraska—Omaha—Oct. 23-24. 


Bankers’ Conferences 


Aug. 14 week—Tennessee—Univer 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Aug. 21-Sept. 1—Pacific Northwe 
Banking School—Seattle, Wash 


BANKERS MONTHL 
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